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A SUMMER-NOON 


A SUMMER-NOON IN TOWN. 


Tue day is sunny, and the air is free 

And joyous in the light. All, all is bright! 
But where is she? 

O, that I could but bear myself away 

From these dry dusty streets, to be one hour 

Within that far-off Dell, where sunbeams play 


Upon a myriad cool green leaves and flowering 


spray; 
And the brook gurgles on its way, 
Trickling adown the rocks from pool to pool, 
Fresh’ning the noontide hour with ‘murmurs 
cool! 
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There is a light step in that Summer dell — 
The gentle rustling of a silken dress ; 
And pausing in still loveliness, 
Sweet eyes look dreamily into the brook. 

How would they look 
Were mine to meet them in the mirroring 

wave ?— 

If, coming up unseen, I could but peep 
Over her shoulder, and delighted trace 
Bright on the pool the sunshine of her face ? 
Would she not startle with a troubled splendour, 
As oft I’ve seen it breaking from her eyes, 
Like the soft wild-fire of the summer-nights; 
And, turning, smile and let my arm go round 


her, 
And we be happy for one bright brief hour ! 
One evening, on the slopes above that 


> 
I watched with her the dying of the sun, — 
Looking across wide moor and sleeping woods 
To where the Orb sank ’neath the far-off hills. 
The golden light lay round us on the slope, 
Fast ebbing upwards on the hill behind, 
Chased by the rising flood of twilight shadow. 
pone Se slumbering woods and darkening 
ells, — 
And in the air, and everywhere, 
The hush of solitude and coming Night. 
And so we stood, with interlacing arms, 
And watched the bright Orb sinking — 
Slow —slow — but ebbing, waning ever — 
Inexorable! irresistible! . 
Not all the strength, we felt, of all on Earth 
Could for one moment its glad light prolong! 
It touched the low range of the western hills, 
And on the far horizon seem’d to rest — 
A disk sublime of ruddy golden light: 
Then its bright face was segmented, as down — 
Down — down it sank, red-beaming to the last, 
Till the top rim was gone, and the black line 
Of Earth, like Death, had swallow’d all. 
And then we look’d into each other’s face 
With bright eyes that grew sad; and neither 
8 


e, 

But ah oe closer to the other’s side, 
Two hearts then felt a fear they would not speak, 
And yearn’d to be together whilst they may ! 

Poor Hearts! it is an old, old story 
You there saw pictured in the evening sky, — 
‘ANl bright things die! 
Love, even, has not immortality! 
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And young souls still must weep and part, 
And old ones yearn for a sleep of heart; 

For Time ingulfs our life’s dreams one by one, 
As Earth the setting sun! 


And yet, as slowly home in that still night 

We went, oft pausing, betwixt shadowy woods, 

Lo! in the twilight clear the V -star 

Beam’d _ And when I bade her look, and 
said — 

‘* Our sun is down, and yet Love’s star is shin- 
in: q99 

She smiled, and press’d my arm, — and we went 
home. 

Ah! then how sweet she look’d, 

There *neath the Planet, — as her eyes, suffused, 

—— back the radiance of Love’s starry 

ome ! 


O Sunshine! making all things glad 
As if thou wert the god of this fair world! 
How is it that we prize 
All — things most when they seem near to 

ie? 
What light so loved as that of setting suns — 
What rose so dear as the bright summer’s last? 
And Love, which else had borne itself in calm, 
Grows madness as it nears the last adieu! 
—— Ah me! s0 slow to learn this world’s rule— 
The Heart must be content, although not full! 
Belgravia. 


REST. 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself: — the heart 


never resteth till it findeth rest in Thee.’’ —St. 
Augustine. 


Mape for Thyself, O God ! 
Made for Thy love, Thy service, Thy delight; 
Made to shew forth Thy wisdom, grace, and 
might; 
Made oad praise, whom veiled archangels 
aud ! 


O strange and glorious thought, that we may be 
A joy to Thee! 


Yet the heart turns away 
From this grand destiny of bliss, and deems 
*Twas made for its poor self for passing dreams! 
Chasing illusions melting day by day, 
Till for ourselves we read on this world’s best, 
** This is not rest ! ’’ 


Nor can the vain toil cease 
Till in the shadowy maze of life we meet 
One, who can guide our aching, wayward feet, 
To find Himself, our Way, our Life, our Peace, 
In Him the long unrest is soothed and stilled; 
Our hearts are filled, 


O rest, so true, so sweet ! 
(Would it were shared by all the weary world ! ) 
*Neath shadowing banner of His love unfurled, 
We bend to kiss the Master’s pierced feet ; 
Then lean our love upon His boundless breast, 
And know God’s rest ! 
Sunday Magazine. 





DR.- HOOKER’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


From The Athenzum. 


DR. HOOKER’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Ar the annual meeting at Norwich, on 19 
August, the Duke of Buccleuch surrendered 
the sceptre of the British Association to his 
successor, Dr. Joseph D. Hooker,* who 
rose, and delivered the following address : — 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
Thirty years will to-morrow have elapsed 
since I first attended a meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association; it was the one which 
opened at Newcastle on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1838. On that occasion the Council 
of the Association resolved to recommend 
to Her Majesty’s Government the despatch 
of an expedition to the Antarctic regions, 
under the command of Capt. James Ross ; 
and it was from Newcastle that I wrote to 
my friends announcing my resolve to ac- 
company it in whatever capacity I could 
obtain a situation among its officers. It 
was thus that my scientific career was first 
shaped ; and it is to this expedition, which 
was one of the very earliest results of the 
labours of the British Association, that I 
am indebted for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me in placing me in your Pres- 
ident’s chair. If I now look back with 
pride to those immediately following years 
when I had a share, however small, in the 
discovery of the Antarctic Continent, the 
Southern Magnetic Poles, the Polar Bar- 
rier, and the ice-clad volcanoes of Victoria 
Land, I do so also with other and far differ- 
ent feelings. 

Thirty years, as statisticians tell us, rep- 
resent the average duration of a human 
life; I need not say, as measured by the 
records of this British Association, a human 
lifetime is far shorter than this; for of the 
fourteen officers who presided over us in 
1838 but two remain — your former Presi- 
dent and devoted adherent for thirty-five 
years, Sir Roderick Murchison, who deliv- 
ered the opening address on that occasion, 
and whose health, I regret to add, prevents 
his attendance at this meeting, and your 
faithful and ever-green Secretary, Prof. 


* [Dr. Hooker is Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew.) 
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Phillips, upon whose presence here I con- 
gratulate both you and him. Again, look- 
ing back beyond thirty years ago, in the 
pages of your records I find those to have 
been halcyon years for Presidents, when the 
preparation and delivery of the Addresses 
devolved upon the treasurer, secretary, or 
other officers than the President; and that, 
in fact, Presidential Addresses date from 
the first meeting after that at Newcastle. 
Of late years these addresses have been 
regarded, if not as the whole duty of the 
President, certainly as his highest. For 
your sakes, as well as for my own, I wish 
this were not so, both because there are 
among your officers so many men far more 
competent than I am, and because I believe 
that the responsibility which the prepara- 
tion of these Addresses entails limits disad- 
vantageously your choice of Presidents. 
The impression is very prevalent that the 
Address should either be a scientific tour de 
force, philosophical and popular, or a résu- 
mé of the progress of one or more impor- 
tant branches of science; and this view of 
the duty has greatly embarrassed me, inas- 
much as I am unabie to fulfil either of these 
requirements. 

On various occasions during the last half- 
year I have essayed to fulfil the wishes of 
my botanical friends that I should either 
discuss the phenomena of the vegetable 
kingdom in their relation to collateral sci- 
ences, or sketch the rise and progress of 
scientific botany during the present century, 
or a portion of it; but every such essay has 
been quickly frustrated by the pressure of 
official duties. Such themes require much 
research, much thought, and, above all, 
some continuous leisure, during which the 
whole mind may be concentrated on the 
method of treatment, as well as on the ma- 
terial to be treated of; and this leisure was 
incompatible with the discharge of my du- 
ties as administrator of a large public de- 
partment, entailing a ceaseless correspond- 
ence with the Government offices and with 
botanical establishments all over the globe. 
And I do not ask your indulgence for my- 
self alone, for there are at this meeting 
official men of scientific attainments, who 
have accepted the presidentship of Sections, 
but who, on leaving their posts to do your 


bidding, drag a lengthening chain of cor 
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respondence after them, and sacrifice no 
short portion of those brief holidays which 
are allowed to public officers. After all, it 
is deeds, not words, that we want from 
them ; and I am proud to find our Sections 
presided over by men who have won their 
spurs in their respective sciences, and who 
will wear them in the chairs they occupy, 
and use them too if needs must. For my 
own part, I propose to offer some remarks 
upon several matters to which the attention 
of your Council was directed when at Dun- 
dee, and then upon some of the great ad- 
vances that have been made in Botany 
during the last few years — this will infalli- 
bly drag me into Darwinism; after which I 
shall allude to some matters connected with 
that dawning science, the earlier history of 
mankind, a theme which will be a distin- 
guishing collateral feature of the Norwich 
Association. If in all this I disappoint you, 


it will be my solace to hope that I may 
thereby break the fall of some future Presi- 
dent, who, like myself, may have all the 
will, but not the time, adequately to meet 
your great expectations. Before commenc- 


ing, however, I must attend to a circum- 
stance which cannot but be uppermost in 
the minds of all habitual attendants at these 
annual gatherings; it is that, but for a se- 
vere accident, there would have been pres- 
ent here to-night the oldest surviving, and 
indeed the first but two, of the Presidents 
of the British Association; my geological 
friends will understand to whom I allude, 
as that rock of science in whom age and 
the heat and shocks of scientific controversy 
have wrought no metamorphosis, and de- 
veloped no cleavage planes—a man of 
whom both Norwich and the Association 
are proud — your Canon, our father, Sedg- 
wick. 

My first duty as president is the pleasant 
one of introducing to you the members of 
the International Congress of Pre-historic 
Archeology, who, under the presidency of 
Sir John Lubbock, himself a master of this 
branch of knowledge, open their third ses- 
sion to-morrow in this city. The researches 
which specially occupy the attention of the 
Congress are, perhaps, the most fascinating 
that ever engaged the faculties of man, and 
pursued as they now are in a scientific 

. Spirit, and in due subjection to scientific 
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methods, they will command all the sympa- 
thy, and their meetings will receive all the 
support, that my fellow members of the 
British Association can afford to them; 
and there is one way in particular by which 
we can show our goodwill and give eur sup- 
port, —and it is so simple that I hope no 
one will neglect it, —and that is, that we 
shall all call at their official residence at the 
Free Library, inscribe our names in their 
books, and obtain cards for their meetings. 

The next subject which I have to bring 
officially before you will interest the mem- 
bers of the Congress no less than ourselves, 
and relates to the action of a committee 
which your Council appointed to represent 
to the Secretary of State for India ‘‘the 
great and urgent importance of adopting 
active measures to obtain reports on the 
physical form, manners and customs of the 
indigenous populations of India, and es- 
pecially of those tribes which are still in the 
habit of erecting megalithic monuments.” 
Upon consideration, the Committee de- 
cided that it would be better, in the first 
instance, to direct the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State to the last-mentioned tribes 
only, both because the whole inquiry was 
so vast, and because systematic efforts are 
now being made by the Indian Government 
to obtain photographs and histories of the 
native Indian triljes. Their efforts are, as 
regards the photographs obtained in India, 
eminently successful, which renders it all 
the more disappointing that the descriptive 
matter appended to them in this country, 
and which is happily anonymous, is most 
discreditable to the authority under which 
it is issued. Iam informed that measures 
have been taken to repair this, and that 
Col. Meadows Taylor, than whom a more 
competent man could not be found, has 
been appointed to undertake the literary 
and scientific portions in future. It will, 
no doubt, surprise many here to be told 
that there exists within 300 miles of the. 
British capital of India a tribe of Semi- 
savages, who habitually erect dolmens, 
menhirs, cysts and cromlechs, almost as 
gigantic in their proportions, and very simi- 
lar in appearance and construction to the 
so-called Druidical remains of Western Eu- 
rope; and, what is still more curious, 
though described and figured nearly a quar 
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ter of a century ago by Col. Yule, the emi- 
nent oriental geographer, except by Sir J. 
Lubbock, they are scarcely alluded to in 
the modern literature of pre-historic monu- 
ments. In the Bengal Asiatic Journal for 
1844 you will find Col. Yule’s description 
of the Khasia people of East Bengal, an 
Indo-Chinese race, who keep cattle but 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed 
by the mouthfuls of pawn chewed en route, 
and among whom the marriage tie is so 
loose that the son commonly forgets his 
father when the sister’s son inherits property 
and rank. Dr. Thomson and I dwelt for 
some months among the Khasia people, 
now eighteen years ago, and found Col. 
Yule’s account to be correct in all particu- 
lars. The undulatory eminences of the 
country, some 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, are dotted with 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillars 
and tabular slabs, supported on three or 
four rude piers. In one spot, buried in a 
sand grove, we found a nearly complete 
circle of menhirs, the tallest of which was 
30 feet out of the ground, 6 feet broad, and 
2 feet 8 inches thick; and in front of each 
was a dolmen or cromlech of ' proportion- 
ately gigantic pieces of rock, while the 
largest slab hitherto measured is 32 feet 
high, 15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Sev- 
eral that we saw had been very recently 
erected, and we were informed that every 
year some are put up, but not in the rainy 
season, which we spent in the country. 
The method of removing the blocks is by 
cutting grooves, along which fires are light- 
ed, and into which, when heated, cold water 
is run, which causes the rock to fissure along 
the groove ; the lever and rope are the only 
mechanical aids used in transporting and 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their 
erection are various —sepulture, marking 
spots where public events had occurred, 
&c. It isa curious fact that the Khasian 
word for a stone, ‘‘ man,” as commonly oc- 
curs in the names of their villages and 
places as that of man, maen, and men does 
in those of Brittany, Wales, Cornwall, &c. ; 
thus Mansmai signifies in Khasia the stone 
of oath, Mamloo, the stone of salt, Man- 
flong, the grassy stone, &c., just as in 
Wales Penmaen Mawr signifies the hill of 
the big stone, and in Brittany a menhyr 
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is a standing stone, and a dolmen a table- 
stone, &c. At the date of Col. Yule’s, 
as of my visit to these people, our inter- 
course with them was limited, and not al- 
ways friendly; we were ignorant of their 
language, and they themselves far from com- 
municative. Of late, however,the country 
has been more opened up, and the estab- 
lishment of a British cantonment among 
them renders it all the more important that 
the inquiry into their origin, language, be- 
liefs, customs, &c. should be followed up 
without delay. This will now be done, 
thanks to your representations, and I can- 
not doubt but that it will throw great light 
upon that obscure and important branch of 
pre-historic archeology, the megalithian 
monuments of Western Europe. 

The Council of the Association, upon the 
recommendation of the Biological Section, 
appointed a committee to report upon the 
subject of the government of the natural 
history collections of the British Museum, 
which resulted in a deputation, who pre- 
sented to the Prime Minister, in the name 
of the Council, that it was desirable these 
collections be placed under the control of a 
single officer, who should be directly re- 
sponsible to a Minister of the Crown; and 
this opinion was shared by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of British naturalists. The 
reasons stated were that there appeared no 
reason why the national collections of natu- 
ral history should be administered in a way 
different from that which was found appli- 
cable to the Royal Gardens and botanical 
collections at Kew, the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology, and the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich; and that the interposition of 
any board or committee between the su- 
perintendent of the collections and the Gov- 
ernment must interfere with the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent and the efficient 
control of the Minister. It was not for the 
first time that this subject had been brought 
before Her Majesty’s Government, and in- 
deed before the selfsame Minister; for ten 
years previously a few naturalists, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Bentham, Bush, Darwin, 
Huxley, Dr. Carpenter, and myself, togeth- 
er with the late Profs. Lindley, Henslow, 
Harvey, and Henfrey, presented a memo- 
rial to Mr. Disraeli, then, as now, a Minis- 
ter, embodying precisely the same views as 
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to the government of the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum, to- 
pt with a scheme for the administration 
of the whole Metropolitan natural wor 
Collection, geological and botanical; and 
have only to add, regarding this document, 
that the surviving memorialists have not 
during the ten intervening years found rea- 
son to alter the views therein expressed on 
any vital point. Of the objections to the 
present system of government by trustees, 
some of the most grave have been stated 
by Mr. Andrew Murray, in a communica- 
tion (Report for 1867 ; Transactions of Sec- 
tions, tr 95) made to the Biological Sec- 
tion at Dundee ; to which I would only add, 
that though the zoological collections are 
the finest in the world, and the geological 
and paleontological of prodigious extent 
and value, there are of the 45 trustees only 
three who have any special knowledge what- 
soever of the branches of science these col- 
lections illustrate; that since Sir Joseph 
Banks’ death, nearly half a century ago, no 
botanist has ever been appointed a trustee, 
though the Banksian Sateen and Botani- 
cal Library, then among the most valuable 
in Europe, were left by their owner to the 
nation, and, in fine, that the interests of 
botany have by their trustees been greatly 
neglected. 

uch as has been written upon the uses 
of museums, I believe that the subject is 
still far from being exhausted; for in the 
present state of education in this country, 
these appear to me to afford the only means 
of efficiently teaching to schools the ele- 
ments of zoology and physiology. I say in 
the present state of education, because I 
believe it will be many years before we have 
schoolmasters and mistresses trained to 
teach these subjects, and many more years 
before either provincial or private schools 
will be supplied with such illustrative spe- 
cimens as are essential for the teacher’s 
purposes. Confining myself to the consid- 
eration of provincial and local museums 
and their requirements for educational pur- 
poses, each should contain a series of spe- 
cimens illustrating the principal and some 
of the lesser divisions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, so disposed in well- 
lighted cases as that an inquiring observer 
may learn therefrom the principles upon 
which animals and plants are classified, the 
relations of their organs to one another and 
to those of their allies, the functions of 
those organs, and other matters relating to 
their habits, uses, and place in the economy 
of Nature. Such an arrangement has not 
been carried out in any museum known to 
me, though partially attained in that at 
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Ipswich ; it requires some space, many pic- 
torial illustrations, nified views of the 
smaller organs and their structure, and co- 
pious legible descriptive labels ; and it should 
not contain a single specimen more than is 
wanted. The ae requirements of a pro- 
vincial museum are— complete collections 
of the plants and animals of the province, 
which shoufd be kept entirely apart from 
‘the instructional series, and from everythi 
else. The curator of the museum shoul 
be able to give elementary demonstrations 
(not lectures, and quite apart from any 
powers of lecturing that he may possess) 
upon this classified series to schools and 
others, for which a fee should be charged, 
and go to the support of the institution. 
And the museum might be available (under 
similar conditions of payment) for lectures 
and other demonstrations. Did such a mu- 
seum exist in Norwich, I am sure that there 
is not an intelligent schoolmaster in the city 
who would not see that his school profited 
by the demonstrator’s offices, nor a parent 
who would grudge the trifling fee‘ You 
boast of a superb collection of birds of 
prey ; how much would the value of this be 
enhanced were it accompanied by such an 
illustration of the nature, habits and affini- 
ties of the Raptores as might well be ob- 
tained by an exhibition of the skeleton and 
dissected organs of one hawk and one owl, 
so laid out and ticketed that a schoolboy 
should see the structure of their beaks, feet, 
wa feathers, bones, and internal organs 
— should see why it is that hawks and owls 


are pre-eminent among birds for power of 
sight and flight ; for circling and for swoop- 
ing; for rapacity, voracity, and tenacity of 
life — should see, in short, the affinities and 


special attributes of birds of A This, 
which refers to the teaching of natural his- 
tory, is an operation altogether apart from 
training the minds to habits of exact obser- 
vation, which, as is now fully admitted, is 
best attained in schools by Prof. Henslow’s 
method of teaching botany. 

Excellent manuals of many branches of 
geology are now published, which are in- 
valuable to the advanced student and dem- 
onstrator ; but from which the schoolboy re- 
coils, who would not refuse to accept ob- 
jects and pictures as memory’s pegs, on 
which to hang ideas, facts, and hard names. 
To schoolboys, skeletons have often a 
strange fascination, and upon the structure 
of these and the classification of the verte- 
brata much depends. What boy that had 
ever been shown their skulls would call a 
seal or perpoise a fish, or believe a hedge- 
hog could milk cows, as I am told many 
boys in Norfolk and Suffolk, as elsewhere, 
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do believe implicitly? A series of illus- 
trated specimens, occupying some 5,800 
feet of wall-space, would give at a glance 
a connected:and intelligible elementary view 
of the classification and structure of the 
whole animal kingdom; it would stand in 
the same relation to a complete museum and 
Systema Nature as a chart on which the 
ry aes cities and coastlines are clearly 
aid down does to a map crowded with un- 
distinguishable details. 

Much of the utility of museums depends 
on two conditions often strangely overlooked 
— their situation and their fighting and in- 
terior arrangements. The provincial mu- 
seum is too often huddled away, almost out 
of sight, in a dark, crowded, and dirty thor- 
oughfare, where it pays dear for ground- 
rent, rates, and taxes, and cannot be ex- 
tended; the object, apparently, — to 
catch country people on market days. Such 
localities are frequented by the town’s peo- 
ple only when on business, and when they 
consequently have no time for sight-seeing. 
In the evening, or on bolidays, when they 
could visit the museum, they naturally pre- 
fer the outskirts of the town to its centre. 
Hence, too, the country gentry scarcely 
know of the museum’s existence; and 
never remember to have heard of a provin- 
cial museum that was frequented by schools, 
but rather the contrary. I do not believe 
that this arises from indifference to knowl- 
edge on the part of the upper classes or of 
teachers, but to the generally uninstructive 
nature of the contents of these museums, 
and their uninviting exterior and interior. 
There are plenty of visitors of all classes to 
the museums at Kew, despite the outer at- 
tractions of the gardens, and I know no 
more pleasing sight than these present on a 
Sunday and Monday afternoon, when crowd- 
ed by intelligent visitors, directing their 
children’s attention to the ticketed ob- 
jects in the cases. The Museum should be 
in an open grassed square or park, planted 
with trees, in or in the outskirts of the 
town, a main object being to secure clean- 
liness, a cheerful aspect, and space for ex- 
tension. Now, vegetation is the best inter- 
ceptor of dust, which is injurious to the 
specimen as well as unsightly, while a cheer- 
ful aspect and grass and trees will attract 
visitors, and especially families and schools. 

If the external accessories of provincial 
museums are bad, the internal are often 
worse; the rooms are usually lighted by 
windows on one side only, so that the cases 
between the walls are dark, and those op- 
posite the windows reflect the light when 
viewed obliquely, and when viewed in front 
the visitor stands in his own light. For 
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rovincial museums, when space is an ob- 
ect, there is no better plan than rectangular 
ong rooms, with opposite windows on each 
side, and buttress cases projecting into the 
room between each pair of windows. This 
arrangement combines economy of space 
with perfect illumination, and affords facili- 
ties for classification. Upon this plan the 
large museum at Kew is built, where the 
three principal rooms are 70 feet long, by 
25 feet wide, and each accommodates 1,000 
square feet of admirably-lighted cases, 6,700 
feet of wall-room for pictures and for por- 
traits of naturalists, besides two fire-places, 
four entrances, and a well-staircase 11 feet 
each way. A circular building, with cases 
radiating from the wall between the windows, 
would probably be the best arrangement of 
all. A light spiral staircase in the centre 
would lead to the upper stories. Two or 
more of the bays might be converted into 
private rooms without disturbing the sym- 
metry of the interior or intercepting the 
lighting of the cases. The proportions of 
the basement and first floor might be such 
as to admit of additional stories being added, 
and the roof be so constructed as to be re- 
movable without difficulty when an addition- 
al story was required ; furthermore, rectan- 
gular galleries might be built, radiating from 
the central building, and lighted by opposite 
windows, with buttress-cases between each 

air of windows. In respect of its natural 

istory collections, the position of the Brit- 
ish Museum appears to me to be a disadvan- 
tageous one; it is surrounded by miles of 
streets, including some of the principal me- 
—— thoroughfares, which pour clouds 
of dust and the product of coal-combustion 
into its area day and night ; and I know few 
more disappointing sights, to me, than its 
badly-lighted interior presents on a hot and 
crowded public holiday, when whole families 
from London and its outskirts flock to the 
building. Then young and old may be seen 
gasping for fresh air in its galleries, with no 
alternative but the hotter and dustier streets 
to resort to. ~How different it would be 
were these collections removed to the town- 
ward end of one of the great Parks, where 
spacious and well-lighted galleries could be 
built, among trees, ss and fountains; 
and where whole families need not any more 
be cooped up for the day in the building, 
but avail themselves of the fresh air and its 
accessories at the same time as they profit 
by the collection. Norwich, I hear—and 
I hear it with surprise — has no public park 
worthy of the name. That she may soon’ 
have one should be the endeavour of every 
citizen, and to have a good instructional 
museum transferred to it should be the as- 
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piration of all who are interested in the ed- 
ucation and moral wellbeing of their towns- 
men. 

My remarks on the British Museum con- 
vey no reflection on the able officers who 
have in so short a time formed this wonder- 
ful collection. The late Mr. Lawrence, in 
his lecture in 1815, congratulates his audi- 
ence on the formation of a geological collec- 
tion having been just determined upon. In 
1838, when I first knew the Museum, in Old 
Montague House, I was told it ranked 
about the sixth in Europe; now, and for 
some years past, it has been considered to 
be the finest in the world. This is due to 
the energy and ability of the keepers and 
curators ; and, in mentioning them, I would 
wish to pay a ag tribute to the merits 
of the venerable Dr. Gray, who has de- 


voted his life to the development of the Ge- 
ological Department with a singleness of 
purpose, liberality and zeal beyond 


all 
raise. At the time when Old Montague 
oe contained the national collections 
there was but one museum in the metropo- 
lis in which the naturalist could study to 
much purpose ; this was the Hunterian (of 
the Royal College of Surgeons), then under 
the superintendence of the late Mr. Clift 
and of Prof. Owen, the friend of my early 
youth, when preparing myself to accompany 
the Antarctic expedition, and who instructed 
me in the use of that now unrivalled series 
of catalogues that owed so much to himself. 
From the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons the national and provincial mu- 
seums of England have much to learn and 
to copy, and, thanks to the munificence of 
the Council of the college, and to the zeal 
and ability of the present conservator, Mr. 
Flower, it retains the position it attained 
thirty years ago, of being the best and rich- 
est institution of the kind in Europe. In 
my own special science the greatest advances 
that have been made during the last ten 
years have been in the departments of Fos- 
sil Botany and Vegetable Physiology. In 
the past history of the globe two epochs stand 
prominently out—the carboniferous and 
the miocene— for the abundant material 
they afford and the light they throw on the 
early conditions of the vegetable kingdom. 
Why plants should have been so much more 
lavishly preserved during these than during 
some of the intervening or earlier epochs 
we do not rightly know; but the compara- 
tive poverty of the Floras of the latter is 
one among the strongest evidences of the im- 
SS of the geological record. Our 
owledge of coal plants — which since the 
days of Sternberg, Brongniart, and Lindley 
and Hutton, has been chiefly advanced by 
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Géppart and Unger on the Continent, and 
by Dawson in Canada —has received very 
important accessions of late through the un- 
—— of Mr. Binney, of Manchester, 
who has devoted nearly thirty years to the 
search for those rarely-found specimens 
which exhibit the internal structure of the 
plant. His elaborate description of the 
most abundant and, till his researches, the 
least-understood plant of the coal measures, 
calamites, has just appeared in the memoirs 
of the Palwontographical Society; and 
some of Mr. Binney’s materials having 
also formed the subject of a very recent and 
valuable paper by Mr. Carruthers, of the 
British Museum, I may quote their joint re- 
sults as one. These show that calamites is 
an actual member of the existing family of 
Equisetacee which contained previously but 
one genus — that of the common mare’s-tails 
of our river-banks and woods; as also that 
nearly a dozen other genera of coal-measure 
plants may be referred to it. This affinity 
of calamites had, indeed, been guessed at 
before, and the genus now referred to it, 
having been founded on mere fragments, 
were always doubtful ; but the value of these 
positive identifications is none the less on 
these accounts. It may hereafter prove of 
some significance that these calamites — 
which in the coal epoch assumed gigantic 
proportions and presented multitudinous 
forms and very varied organs of growth — 
are now represented by but one genus, dif- 
fering most remarkably from its prototype 
in size and the simplicity and uniformity of 
its vegetable organs. 

Passing to the tertiary times, the labours 
of Count Saperte in France, of Gauden and 
Strozzi, and of Massolonghi in Italy, of 
Lesquereux in America, and, above all, of 
Heer in Switzerland, have, within the last 
ten years, accumulated vast numbers of 
species of fossil plants; and if the determi- 
nation ¢f the affinities of the. majority are 
trustworthy, they prove the persistence 
throughout the tertiary strata of many in- 
teresting families and genera, and the rarity 
«f others than these. Here, however, muc 
value cannot be attached to negative evi- 
dence. Almost the only available materials 
for determining the affinities of the vast 
majority of these tertiary plants are their 
mutilated leaves, and, unlike the bones of 
vertebrate animals and the shells of molluscs, 
the leaves of individual plants are extremely 
variable in all their characters. 

Furthermore, the leaves of plants of dif- 
ferent natural families and of different coun- 
tries mimic one another to such a degree 
that, in the case of recent flowers, every bot- 
anist regards these organs as a most treach- 
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erous guide to affinity. Of the structural 
characters which are drawn from the inter- 
nal organs of plants, and especially from 
their fruit, seeds and flowers, few traces are 
to be found in the fossils, and yet it is from 
them exclusively that the position of a re- 
cent _ in the vegetable kingdom can be 
certified. 

An instructive instance of over-reliance 
on leaves, and perhaps, too, on unperceived 
ideas, happened not long ago to a palezonto- 
logist of such distinguished merit that his 
reputation cannot suffer from an allusion to 
it. In the course of his labours over some 
imperfect specimen from a most interesting 
locality, he referred these associated impres- 
sions of fossil leaves to three genera, belong- 
ing to as many different families of plants, 
and was thus helped to what would have 
been some important conclusions as to the 
vegetation of the period in which they were 
deposited. A subsequent observer, who 
was a botanist, but not a paleontologist, 
declares these three supposed genera to be 
the three leaflets of one leaf of one plant, 
and this the common blackberry, which still 
grows on the spot. Which of the two is 
right I do not say; the fact shows. to what 
opposite conclusions different observers of 
the same fossil materials may be led. In 
this most unreliable of sciences, fossil bot- 
any, we do but grope in the dark; of the 
thousands of objects we stumble against we 
here and there recognize a likeness to what 
we have elsewhere known, and rely on ex- 
ternal similitude for a helping hand to its 
affinities. Of the great majority of speci- 
mens we know nothing for certain, and of 
no small proportion we are utterly ignorant. 
If, however, much is uncertain, all is not so, 
and the science has of late made sure and 
steady progress, and developed really grand 
results. Heer's labours on the miocene and 
pliocene Floras, especially, are of the high- 
est value and interest. His conclusions re- 
garding the flower of the Bovey Tracy coal- 


beds (for the publication of which in a form | 
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that an arboreous vegetation once extended 
to the Pole itself. Discoveries such as these 
appear at first actually to retard the prog- 
ress of science by confounding all previous 
geological reasoning as to the climate and 
condition of the globe during the tertiary 
epoch. 

I have said that the greatest botanical 
discoveries made during the last ten years 
have been physiological, and I here alluded 
especially to the series of papers on the fer- 
tilization of plants which we owe to Mr. 
Darwin. You are aware that this distin- 
guished naturalist, after accumulating stores 
of facts in geology and zoology during his 
circumnavigation of the globe with Capt. 
FitzRoy, espoused the doctrine of the con- 
tinuous evolution of life, and, by applying 
to it the principles of natural selection, 
evolved his theory of the origin of species. 
Instead of —— these views as soon 
as conceived, he devoted twenty more years 
to further observation, study, and experi- 
ment, with a view of maturing or subvert- 
ing them. Among the subjects requiring 
elucidation or verification were many that 
appertained to botany, but which had been 
overlooked or misunderstood by botanical 
writers, and these he set himself to examine 
vigorously. The first fruits of his labours 
was his volume on the ‘Fertilization of 
Orchids,’ undertaken to show that the same 
plant is never continuously fertilized by its 
own pollen, and that there are special pro- 
visions to favour the crossing of individuals. 
As his study of the British species advanced, 
he became so interested in the number, 
variety, and complexity of the contrivances 
he met with, that he extended his survey to 
the whole family, and the result is a work of 
which it is not too much to say that it has 
thrown more light upon the structure and 
functions of the floral organs of this immense 
and anomalous family of plants than had 
been shed by the labours of all previous 
botanical writers. It has, further, opened 
up entirely new fields of research, and dis-' 


worthy of their value and of their author’s| covered new and important principles that 
merit we are indebted to the wise liberality | apply to the whole vegetable kingdom. This 
of Miss Burdett Coutts) are founded on a/ was followed by his paper on the two well- 
sufficient number of absolute determinations: | known forms of the primrose and cowslip 
and his more recent ‘ Flora Fossils Arctiea’ | (Journal of the Linnean Society of London, 
threatens to create a revolution in tertiary | vi. p. 77), popularly known as the pin-eyed 
geology. In this latter work Prof. Heer | and thrum-eyed; these forms he showed to 
shows, in apparently unassailable evidence, | be sexual and complementary ; their diverse 
that forests of Austrian, American and Asi- functions being to secure by their mutual 
atic trees flourished during miocene times action full fertilization, which he proved 


in Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the 
Polar American Islands, in latitudes where | 
such trees could not now exist under any’ 
conceivable conditions or positions of land 


could only take place through insect agency. 
In this paper he established the existence 
of homomorphic, or legitimate, and hetero- 
morphic, or illegitimate, unions among 


or sea or ice, and leaving little doubt but! plants, and details some curious obser- 
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vations in the structure of the pollen. The 
results of this, perhaps, more than any other 
of Mr. Darwin’s papers, took botanists by 
surprise, the plants being so familiar, their 
two forms of flower so well known to every 
intelligent observer, and his explanation so 
simple. For myself, I felt that my botani- 
cal knowledge of these homely plants had 
been but little deeper than Peter Bell’s, to 
whom 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And — it was nothing more. 


Analogous observation on the demor- 
phism of flax flowers and their allies (Jour- 
nal of the Linnean Society, vii. 69) formed 
the subsequent paper, during which he 
made the wonderful discovery that the com- 
mon flax, the pollen of one form of flower, 
is absolutely impotent when applied to its 
own stigma, but invariably potent when ap- 

lied to the stigma of the other form of 

owers ; and yet both pollens and stigmas 
of the two kinds are utterly undistinguish- 
able under the highest powers of the mi- 
croscope. His third investigation is a very 
long and laborious one (Journal of the Lin- 
nean Society, viii. 169) on the common 
loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria), which he 
showed to be trimorphic; this one species 
having three kinds of flowers, all annuall 
abundantly produced, and as different as if 
they belonged to different species; each 
flower has, further, three kinds of stamen, 
differing in form and function. We have 
in this plant, then, six kinds of pollen, of 
which five at least are essential to complete 
fertility, and three distinct forms of style. 

To prove these various differences, and 
that the co-adaptation of all these stamens 
and pistils was essential to complete fertil- 
ity, Mr. Darwin had to institute 18 sets of 
observations, each consisting of 12 experi- 
ments, 216 in all. Of the labour, care, and 
delicacy required to guard such experiments 
against the possibility of error, those alone 
can tell who know experimentally how diffi- 
cult it is to hybridize a large flowered plant 
of simple form and structure. The result 
in this case, and in those of a number of al- 
lied plants experimented on at the same 
time, is what the author’s sagacity predict- 
ed; the rationale of the whole was demon- 
strated, and he finally showed, not only how 
nature might operate in bringing these com- 
plicated modifications into harmonious oper- 
ations, but how through insect agency she 
does do this, and why she does it too. 

It is impossible ever to enumerate the 
many important generalizations that have 
flowed from these and other papers of Mr. 
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Darwin’s on the fertilization of plants; 
some that appear to be commonplace at first 
sight are really the most subtle, and, like 
many other apparent commonplaces, are 
what, somehow, never occur to common- 
place minds; as, for instance, that plants 
with conspicuously-coloured flowers, or 
powerful odours, or honeyed secretions, are 
fertilized by insects ; —all with inconspicu- 
ous flowers, and especially such as have 

ndulous anthers, or incoherent pollen, are 
ertilized by the wind; whence he infers 
that, before honey-feeding insects existed, 
the vegetation of our globe could not have 
been ornamented with uright-coloured flow- 
ers, but consisted of such plants as pines, 
oaks, grapes, nettles, &. 

The only other botanical paper of Mr. 
Darwin’s to which I can especially allude is 
that ‘On the Habits and Movements of 
Climbing Plants’ (Journal of the Linnean 
Society, vol. ix., p. 1), which is a most 
elaborate investigation into the structure, 
modification and functions of the various 
organs by which plants climb, twine and at- 
tach themselves to foreign objects. In this 
he reviews every family in the vegetable 
kingdom, and every organ used by any 
plant for the above purpose. The result 
eae the whole subject in a totally new 
ight before us. The guesses, crude obser- 
vations, and abortive experiments that had 
disfigured the writings of previous obser- 
vers are swept away; organs, structures 
and functions, of which botanists had no 
previous knowledge, are revealed to them, 
and the whole investigation is made as 
clear as it is interesting and instructive. 
The value of these discoveries, which add 
whole chapters to the principles of botany, 
is not theoretical only; already the horti- 
culturist and agriculturist have begun to 

nder over them, and to recognize in the 
ailure of certain crops the operation of 
laws that Mr. Darwin first laid down. 
What Faraday’s discoveries are to tele- 
graphy Mr. Darwin’s will assuredly prove 
to rural economy in its widest sense and 
most extended application. 

Another instance of successful experi- 
ment in Physiological Botany is Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s observations on the circula- 
tion of the sap and formation of wood in 
plants (Linnean Transactions, vol. xxv., p. 
405). As is well known, the tissues of our 
herbs, shrubs and trees, from the tips of 
their roots to those of their petals and 
—. are permeated by tubular vessels. 

he functions of these have been hotly dis- 
puted, some physiologists affirming that they 
convey air, others fluids, others gases, and 
still others assigning to them far-fetched 
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uses of a wholly different nature. By a 
series of admirably contrived and conduct- 
ed experiments Mr. Spencer has not only 
shown that these vessels are charged at cer- 
tain seasons of the year with fluid, but that 
they are intimately connected with the for- 
mation of wood. He further investigates 
the nature of the special tissues concerned 
in this operation, and shows not merely 


how they may act, but to a great extent how | so-c: 


they do act. As this paper will, I believe, 
be especially alluded to by the President of 
the Biological Section, I need dwell no fur- 
ther on it here than to quote it as an ex- 
ample of what may be done by an acute ob- 
server and experimentalist, versed in phys- 
ics and chemistry, but, above all, thorough- 
ly instructed in scientific methods. 

Mr. Darwin’s recent two volumes ‘On 
Animals and Plants under Domestication’ 
are a catacomb of data, observations and 
experiments, such as assuredly no one but 
himself could produce. It is hard to say 
whether it is most remarkable for the num- 
ber and value of the new facts it discloses, 
or for its array of small, forgotten or over- 
looked observations, neglected by some 
naturalists and discarded by others, which, 
under his mind and eye, prove to be of 
first-rate scientific importance. An eminent 
surgeon and physiologist (Mr. James Paget 
has remarked to me, apropos of these vol- 
umes, that they exemplify, in a most. re- 
markable manner, that power of utilizing 
the waste materials of other scientific men’s 
laboratories which is a very characteristic 
feature of their author. As one of those 
pieces justificatives of his previous work, 
‘The Origin of Species,’ which have been 
waited for so long and impatiently, these 
volumes will probably have more than their 
due influence ; for the serried ranks of facts 
in support of his theories which they pre- 
sent may well awe many a timid naturalist 
into bolting more obnoxious doctrines than 
that of natural selection. It is in this work 
that Mr. Darwin expounds his new hypo- 
thesis of Pangenesis, which certainly corre- 
lates, and may prove to contain the ration- 
ale of all the phenomena of reproduction 
and of inheritance. 

You are aware that every plant or ani- 
mal commences its more or less independent 
life as a single cell, from which is developed 
an organism more or less similar to its pa- 
rents. One of the most striking examples 
Ican think of is afforded by a species of be- 
gonia, the stalks, leaves, and other parts of 
which are superficially studded me wont od 
attached cells. Any one of those cells, if 
referred to favourable conditions, will pro- 
duce a perfect plant, similar to its parent. 
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You may say that these cells have inherited 
the potentiality to do so; but this is not all, 
for every plant thus produced in like man- 
ner developes on its stalks and leaves 
myriads of similar cells, endowed with the 
same property of penne such in new 

lants ; and so on, apparently interminably. 

herefore the original cell that left the 
grandparent, not only carried with it this 
ed potentiality, but multiplied it and 
distributed it with undiminished power 
through the other cells of the plant itself 
produced; and so on, for countless gener- 
ations. What is this potentiality, and how 
is this power to reproduce thus propagated, 
so that an organism can, by single cells, 
multiply itself so rapidly, and, within’ very 
narrow limits, so surely and so re oy 
Mr. Darwin suggests an explanation, by 
assuming that each cell or fragment of a 
plant (or animal) contains myriads of atoms 
or gemmules, each of which gemmules he 
supposes to have been thrown off from the 
separate cells of the mother plant, the gem- 
mules having the power of multiplication 
and of circulating throughout the plant; 
their future development he supposes to 
depend on their affinity for other partially 
developed cells in due order of succession. 
Gemmules which do not become developed 
may, according to his hypothesis, be trans- 
mitted through many succeeding genera- 
tions, thus enabling us to understand many 
remarkable cases of reversion or atavism. 
Thus, according to this hypothesis, not only 
have the normal organs of the body, the 
representative elements of which they con- 
sist, diffused through all the other parts of 
the body, but the morbid state of these ~ 
as hereditary diseases, malformations, &c. 
— all actually circulate in the body as mor- 
bid gemmules. 

As with other hypotheses based on the 
assumed existence of structures and ele- 
ments that escape our senses, by reason of 
their minuteness or subtlety, this of Pan- 
genesis will approve itself to some minds 
and not to others. To some these incon- 


ceivably minute circulating gemmules will 
be as apparent to the mind’s eye as the 
stars of which the milky way is composed ; 
others will prefer embodying the idea in 
such terms as ‘‘ potentiality,” a term which 
conveys no definite impression whatever, 
and they will like it none the less on this 


account. Whatever be the scientific value 
of these gemmules, there is no question but 
that to Mr.. Darwin’s enunciation of the 
doetrine of Pangenesis we owe it that we 
have the clearest and most systematic ré- 
sumé of the many wonderful phenomena of 
reproduction and inheritance that has yet 
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appeared; and against the guarded enter- 
tainment of the hypothesis, or speculation 
if you will, as a means of correlating these 
phenomena, nothing can be urged as in the 
present state of science. The President of 
the Linnean Society, a proverbially cautious 
naturalist, thus well expresses his own 
ideas of Pangenesis: ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ we 
take ito consideration how familiar mathe- 
matica’ signs and symbols make us with 
numbers and combinations, the actual reali- 
zation of which is beyond all human capac- 
ity; how inconceivably minute must de 
those emanations which most powerfully 
affect our sense of smell, and our constitu- 
tions; and if, discarding all preventions, 
we follow Mr. Darwin step by step in ap- 
plying his suppositions to the facts set be- 
fore us, we must, I think, admit that they 
may explain some, and are incompatible 
with others ; and it appears to me that Pan- 
genesis will be admitted by many as a pro- 
visional hypothesis, to be further tested, 
and to be discarded only when a more 
plausible one shall be brought forward.” 

Ten years have elapsed since the —_ 
cation of ‘The Origin of Species by Natu- 
ral Selection,’ and it is hence not too early 
now to ask what progress that bold theory 
has made in scientific estimation. The 
most widely-circulated of all the journals 
that give science a prominent place on their 
title-pages, the Atheneum, has very ey 
told it to every country where the Englis 
language is read, that Mt. Darwin’s theory 
is a thing of the past: that natural selection 
is rapidly declining in scientific favour; and 
that, as regards the above two volumes on 
the variations of animals and plants under 
domestication, they ‘‘ contain nothing more 
in support of origin by selection than a 
more detailed re-asseveration of his guesses 
founded on the so-called variations of 
pigeons.” Let us examine for ourselves 
into the truth of these inconsiderate state- 
ments. 

Since the ‘Origin’ appeared, ten years 
ago, it has passed through four English edi- 
tions, two American, two German, two 
French, several Russian, a Dutch, and an 
Italian; while of the work on Variation, 
which left the publisher’s house not seven 
months ago, two English, a German, Rus- 
sian, American, and Italian edition are al- 
ready in circulation. So far from natural 
selection being a thing of the past, it is an 
accepted doctrine with every philosophical 
naturalist, including, it will always be un- 
derstood, a considerable proportion who 
are not prepared to admit that it accounts 
for all Mr. Darwin assigns to it. Reviews 
on ‘The Origin of Species’ are still pouring 
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in from the Continent, and Agassiz, in one 


‘of the addresses which he issued to his col- 


laborateurs on their late voyage to the Ama- 
zon, directs their attention to this theory as 
a primary object of the expedition the 
were then undertaking. I need only add, 
that of the many eminent naturalists who 
have accepted it, not ene has been known 
to abandon it; that it gains adherents 
steadily, and that it is par excellence an 
avowed favourite with the rising schools of 
naturalists ;— perhaps, indeed, too much 
so, for the young are apt to accept such 
theories as articles of faith, and the creed 
of the student is also too likely to become 
the shibboleth of the future professor. The 
scientific writers who have publicly rejected 
the theories of continuous revolution or of 
natural selection, or of both, take their 
stand on physical grounds, or metaphysical, 
or both. Of those who rely on the meta- 
physical, their arguments are usually 
strongly imbued with prejudice, and even 
odium, and, as such, are beyond the pale 
of scientific criticism. Having myself been 
a student of moral philesophy in a northern 
University, I entered on my scientific ca- 
reer full of hopes that metaphysics would 
prove a useful Mentor, if not quite a sci- 
ence. I soon, however, found that it 
availed me nothing, and I long ago arrived 
at the conclusion, so well put by Agassiz, 
where he says, ‘‘ We trust that the time is 
not distant when it will be universally un- 
derstood that the battle of the evidences 
will have to be fought on the field of physi- 
cal science, and not on that of the meta- 
physical.” — (‘ Agassiz on the Contempla- 
tion of God, in the Kosmos,’ Christian Ez- 
aminer, 4th series, vol. xv., p. 2.) Many 
of the metaphysicians’ objections have been 
controverted by that champion of natural 
selection, Mr. Darwin's true knight, Alfred 
Wallace, in his papers on ‘ Protection’ 
(Westminster Review) and ‘Creation of 
Law,’ &c. (Journal of Science, October, 
1867,) in which the doctrines of ‘‘ continual 
interference,” and the ‘‘ theories of beauty,” 
kindred subjects, are discussed with admi- 
rable sagacity, knowledge and skill. But 
of Mr. Wallace and his many contributions 
to philosophical biology it is not easy to 
speak without enthusiasm ; for putting aside 
their great merits, he, throughout his writ- 
ings, with a modesty as rare as I believe it 
to be unconscious, forgets his own unques- 
tioned claims to the honour of having origi- 
nated, independently of Mr. Darwin, the 
theories he so ably defends. 

On the score of geology, the objectors 
rely chiefly on the assumed perfection of 
the geological record; and since almost all 
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who believe in its imperfection, and many 
of the other school, accept the theories 
both of evolution and natural selection, 
wholly or in part, there is no doubt 
but Mr. Darwin claims the great majorit 
of geologists. Of these, one is in himse 
a host, the veteran Sir Charles Lyell, who, 
having first devoted whole chapters of the 
first editions of his ‘ Principles’ to estab- 
lishing the doctrine of especial creations, 
abandons it in the tenth, and this too on the 
showing of a pupil; for, in the dedication 
of his earliest work, ‘ The Naturalist’s Voy- 
age,’ to Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Darwin 
states that the chief part of whatever merit 
himself or his works possess, has been de- 
rived from studying the ‘ Principles of Ge- 
ology.’ I know no brighter example of he- 
roism, of its kind, than this, of an author 
thus abandoning, late in life, a theory 
which he had for forty years regarded as 
the very foundation of a work that had 
given him the highest position attainable 
among scientific writers. Well may he be 

roud of a superstructure raised on the 
cttinies of an insecure doctrine, when 
he finds that he can underpin it, substitute 
a new foundation, and, after all is finished, 
survey his edifice, not only more secure, 
but harmonious in its proportions, than it 
was before; for assuredly the biological 
chapters of the tenth edition of the ‘ Princi- 
ples’ are more in harmony with the doctrine of 
slow changes in the history of our planet 
than were their counterparts in the former 
editions. 

To the astronomer’s objections to these 
theories I turn with diffidence ; they are al- 
most vehemently urged in what is In many 
respects the cleverest critique of them that 
I have hitherto met with, and which a 
peared in the North British Review. It. is 
anonymous. I am ignorant of its author, 
and I regret to find that, in common with 
the few other really able hostile critiques, 
it is distigured by a dogmatism that con- 
trasts unfavourably with Mr. Darwin’s con- 
siderate treatment of his opponents’ methods 
and conclusions. The author starts, if I 
read him aright, by professing his unfamil- 
iarity with the truth and extent of the facts 
upon which the theories of evolution and 
natural selection are founded, and goes on 
to say that ‘‘the superstructure based on 
them may be discussed apart from all doubts 
as to the fundamental facts.” The liberty 
thus to discuss no one may dispute or cur- 
tail, but the biologist will ask, to what end 
can such discussion lead? Who would at- 
tach much weight to the verdict of a judge 
passed on evidence of which he knew neither 
the truth nor the extent? As well might a 
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boy guileless of mathematics set himself to 
test the 47th proposition of the book of 
Euclid, by constructing paper squares cor- 
responding to the sides of a right-angled 
triangle, then, cutting up the all squares, 
try to fit the pieces into the larger, and fail- 
ing to do this with exactitude, conclude of 
the problem, as the reviewer does of the 
theory, that it is ‘‘an ingenious and plausi- 
ble speculation, marking at once the igno- 
rance of the age and the ability of the phi- 
losopher.” 

The most formidable argument urged by 
the reviewer is, that ‘‘ the age of the inhab- 
ited world, as calculated by solar physics, 
is proved to have heen limited to a period 
wholly inconsistent with Darwin’s views.” 
This would be a valid objection, if these 
views depended on those of one school of 
geologists, and if the 500,000,000 years, 
which the reviewer adopts as the age of the 
world, were, as an approximate estimate, 
accepted by either astronomers or physicists. 
But, in the first place, the reviewer assumes 
that the rate of change in the condition of 
the earth’s surface was vastly more rapid at 
the beginning than now, and has gradually 
slackened since; but overlooks the conse- 
quence that, according to all Mr. Darwin's 
principles, the operations of natural selection 
must in such cases have been formerly cor- 
respondingly more rapid ; and in the second, 
are these speculations as to the solidity of 
the earth’s crust, dating back over 500,- 
000,000 years, to be depended upon? In 
his great work the author quoted gives as 
possible limits 20,000,000 or 400,000,000 

ears, and other philosophers assign to the 

abitable globe an age far exceeding the 
longest of these periods. Surely in esti- 
mates of such a nature as the above, that 
are calculated from dates that are themselves 
hypothetical in a great degree, there are no 
principles upon which we are warranted in 
assuming the speculation of the astronomer 
to be more worthy of confidence than those 
of the biologist. 

A former. most distinguished President, 
and himself an astronomer, Prof. Whewell, 
has said of astronomy ‘‘ that it is not one 
of the lessons of science, but the one of. 

rfect science, the only branch of human 

nowledge in which we are able fully and 
clearly to interpret Nature’s oracles, so 
that by that which we have tried we receive 
a prophecy of that which is untried.” Now, 
while fully admitting, and proudly as every 
scientific man ought, that astronomy is the 
most certain in its methods and results of 
all sciences, that she has called forth some 
of the highest efforts of the intellect, and that 
her results far transcend in grandeur those 
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of any other science, I think we may hesitate 
before we therefore admit her queenship, her 
perfection, or her sole claims to interpreta- 
tion and to prophecy. Her methods are 
mathematics; she may call geometry and 
algebra her handmaidens, but she is none 
the less their slave. No science is really 
perfect: certainly not that which lately 
erred 2,000,000 miles in so fundamental a 
datum as the earth’s distance from the sun. 
Have Faraday and Von Heer interpreted 
no oracles of nature fully and clearly? 
Have Cuvier and Dalton not prophesied and 
been true prophets? Claims to queenship 
do not accord with the spirit of science ; 
rather would I liken the domain of natural 
knowledge to a hive, in which every comb 
is a science, and Truth the one queen over 
them all. 

It remains to say a few words on some 
prospects which this Norwich meeting 
opens. A new science has dawned upon 
us—the early history of mankind. Pre- 
historic archeology (including as it does 
the origin of language and of art) is the 
latest to rise of a series of luminaries that 
have dispelled the mists of ages and re- 
placed time-honoured traditions by scien- 
tific truths. Astronomy, if not the queen, 


yet the earliest of sciences, first snatched 


the torch from the hands of dogmatic teach- 
ers, tore up the letter and cherished the 
spirit of the law. Geology next followed, 
but not till two centuries had elapsed, nor 
indeed till this our day, succeeded in di- 
vesting religious teaching of many cobwebs 
of scientific error. It has told us that ani- 
mal and vegetable life preceded the appear- 
ance of man on the globe not by days, but 
by myriads of years; and how late this 
knowledge came we may gather, from the 
fact that the late Mr. Lawrence, in his Lec- 
tures delivered so late as 1818, says of the 
extinct races of animals, ‘that their living 
existence has been supposed, with con- 
siderable probability, to be of older date 
than the formation of the human race.” 
And, last of all, this new science proclaims 
man himself to have inhabited this earth 
for, perhaps, many thousands of years be- 
fore the historic period — a result little ex- 

cted less than thirty years ago, when the 

ev. W. V. Harcourt, in his address to the 
Association at Birmingham (‘ Reports,’ p- 
17), observed that ‘* Geology points to the 
conclusion that the time durmg which man- 
kind existed on the globe cannot materially 
differ from that assigned by Scripture,” — 
referring, I need not say, to the so-called 
Scripture chronology, which has no warrant 
in the Old Testament, and which gives 
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5,874 years as the age of the inhabited 
globe. 

Prehistoric archeology now offers to lead 
us where man has hitherto not ventured to 
tread. Can we, while pursuing this inquiry, 
separate its physical from its spiritual as- 
pect, will be the uppermost thought in 
the minds of many here present. To sepa- 
rate them, I believe, is indeed impossible; 
but to search out common truths that under- 
lie both is permitted toall. It has been well 
said of all truth by Mr. Disraeli, that ‘It 
is the sovereign passion of‘mankind.” And 
it should be emphatically so in the minds 
engaged in this search, where religion and 
science should speak peace to one another, 
if they are to walk hand in hand in this our 
day and generation. 

A great deal has been said and written 
of late about the respective attitudes of re- 
ligion and science ; and my predecessor, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, dwelt on it in his Ad- 
dress last year with great good sense and 
good taste, and pointed out how much the 
progress of knowledge depended on this 
attitude being mutually considerate and 
friendly. During the first decades of my 
scientific life the word science was rarely, 
within my experience, heard in the pulpits 
of these islands; during the succeeding, 
when the influence of the ‘ Reliquiz Diluvi- 
ane’ and the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises’ was 
still felt, I often heard, and always wel- 
comed it. But now, of late years, science 
is more frequently named than ever; but 
too often with dislike or fear than with trust 
and welcome. 

The Rev. Dr. Hannah, in an eloquent 
and candid contribution to the Contempo- 
rary Review (No. 21, September, 1867), 
has quoted a long list of eminent clergy- 
men of all denominations who have adorned 
science by their writings and religion by 
their lives. I do not ignore their contribu- 
tions, still less do I overlook the many bril- 
liant examples there are of educated preach- 
ers who give to science the respect due to 
it. But Dr. Hannah omits to observe that 
the majority of these honoured contributors 
were not religious teaehers in the ordinary 
sense of the word, nor does he tell us in 
what light many of their scientific writin 
were regarded by a large body of their 
brother clergymen — those resident in the 
country especially — from whose pulpits 
alone an overwhelming proportion of the 
population ever heard the name of science. 

n return, let each pursue the search for 
truth —the archeologist into the physical, 
the religious teacher into the spiritual his- 
tory and condition of mankind. It will be 
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in vain that each regards the other’s pur- 
suits from afar, and, turning the object- 
glass of his mind’s telescope to his eye, is 
content when he sees how small the other 
looks. To search out the whence and 
whither of existence is an unquenchable in- 
stinct of the human mind; to satisfy it man 
in every age and in every country has 
adopted creeds that embrace the history of 
his past and future, and has eagerly ac- 
‘ cepted scientific truths that support the 
creeds. And but for this unquenchable in- 
stinct I for one believe that neither religion 
nor science would have advanced so far as 
they have in the estimation of any people. 
Science has never in this search hindered 
the religious aspirations of good and ear- 
nest men, nor have pulpit cautions, which 
are but ill-disguised deterrents, ever turned 
inquiring minds from the revelations of 
science. 

A sea of time spreads its waters between 
that period to which the earliest traditions 
of our ancestors point, and that far earlier 
period when man first ne upon the 
globe. For his track upon the sea man vainly 
questions his spiritual teachers. Along its 
hither shore, if not across it, science now 
offers to pilot him. Each fresh discovery 
concerning pre-historic man is as a pier 


built on some rock its tide has exposed, 
and from these piers will one day spring 
arches that will carry him further over its 


deeps. Science, it is true, may never 
sound the depths of that sea, may never 
buoy its shallows or span its narrowest 
creeks; but she will still build on every 
tide-washed rock, nor will she deem her 
mission fulfilled till she has sounded its 
profoundest depths and reached its further 


shore, or proved. the one to be unfathom- |: 


able and the other unattainable upon evi- 
dence not yet revealed to mankind. And 
if in this track one bears in mind that it is 
a common object of religion and of science 
to seek to understand the infancy of its ex- 
istence, that the laws of mind are not yet 
relegated to the teachers of physical sci- 
ence, and that the laws of matter are not 
within the religious teacher's province, these 
may then work together in harmony and 
with goodwill. But if they would thus work 
in harmony, both parties must beware how 
they fence with that most dangerous of all 
two-edged weapons, natural théology —a 
science falsely so-called when, not content 
with trustfully accepting truths hostile to 
any presumptuous standard it may set up, 
it seeks to weigh the infinite in the balance 
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of the finite, and shifts its ground to meet 
the requirements of every new fact that 
science establishes and every old error that 
science exposes. Thus pursued natural 
theology is to the scientific man a delusion, 
and to the religious man a snare, leading 
too often to disordered intellects and to 
atheism. 

One of our deepest thinkers, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, has said: —‘‘ If religion and 
science are to be reconciled, the basis of 
the reconciliation must be this deepest, wid- 
est, and most certain of facts, that the 
power which the universe manifests to us is 
utterly inscrutable.” The bond that unites 
the physical and spiritual history of man, 
and the forces which manifest themselves in 
the alternate victories of mind and of 
matter over the actions of the individual, 
are, of all the subjects that physics and 
psychology have revealed to us, the most 
absorbing and patere inscrutable. In the 
investigation of their phenomena is wrapped 
up the past and the future, the whence and 
the whither of existence; and after knowl- 
edge of these, the human soul still yearns, 
and thus passionately cries, in the words of 
a living poet (F. T. Palgrave) — 


To matter or to force 

The all is not confined ; 

Beside the law of things 

Is set the law of mind , 

One speaks in rock and star, 

And one within the main, 

In unison at times, 

And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither, 
That we may know our whence and whither. 


‘The sequency of law 
We learn through mind alone, 
We see but outward forms, 
The soul the one thing known ; — 
If she speak truth at all, 
The voices must be true 
That give these visible things 
These laws their honour due, 
But tell of One who brought us hither, 
And holds the keys of whence and whither. 


He in his science plans 
What no known laws foretell ; 
The wandering fires and fixed 
Alike are miracle : 
The common death of all, 
The life renewed above, 
Are both within the scheme 
Of that all-circling love ; 
The seeming chance that cast us hither 
Accomplishes his whence and whither. 
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From The Spectator. 
NOTES FROM THE SCOTTISH ISLES. 


Il. — LOCH SCRESORT. 


VieweEp in the soft sparkling light of a wind- 
less summer morning, Loch Scresort is as 
sweet a little nook as ever Ulysses mooned 
away a day in during his memorable voy- 
age homeward. Though merely a small 
bay, about a mile in breadth, and curving 
inland for a mile and a half, it is quite shel- 
tered from all winds save the east, bein 
flanked to the south and west by Haskeva 
and Hondeval, and guarded on the north- 
ern side by a low range of heathery slopes. 
In this sunny time the sheep are bleating 
from the shores, the yacht lies double, 
yacht and shadow, and the still bay is 
painted richly with the clear reflection of 
the hills. On the northern point of the 
loch, where the old red sandstone is piled in 
torn fantastic heaps high over the sea, 
gulls innumerable sit and bask. ‘‘ Croak! 
croak !” cries the monstrous hooded crow at 
their backs, perched like an evil spirit on 
the very head of the cliffs, and squinting 
fiercely at the far-off sheep. A bee drones 
drowsily past the yacht, completing the 


sense of stillness and pastoral life. 
Scattered along the southern side of the 
bay are a few poor cottages, rudely built 


of stone and roofed with peat turfs, and at 
the head of the loch is a comfortable white- 
washed house, the abode of Captain Mac- 
leod of Dunvegan, the tenant of the island. 
There is, moreover, a rude stone pier, 
where a small vessel might lie secure in 
any weather, and off which a battered old 
brigantine is even now unloading oatmeal 
and flour. Casting loose the punt, we row 
over to the vessel, and begin a chat with 
the shrewd-looking old skipper, who is 
superintending the passage of the sacks in- 
to a skiff alongside. In that extraordinary 
dialect called Gaelic-English, which may be 
described as a wild mingling of Gaelic, bad 
Irish, and Lowland Scotch, he gives us to 
understand that he is at once the owner 
and master of his craft, and that he cruises 
from island to island during the summer, 
bartering his cargo of food for whatever 
marketable commodities the a folk of 
the place may have prepared. His great 
trade is with the fishers, who pay him in 
dried fish, chiefly ling and cod; but all is 
fish that comes to his net, and can be any- 
how cashed in the South. Doubtless the 
odds of the bargains are quite on his side. 
In answer to our queries as to the general 
condition of the islanders, he shakes his 
grey head dismally, and gives us to under- 
stand that but for him, and such as him, 
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many a poor household would perish of 
starvation. 

Starvation, however, does not seem the 
order of the day in Loch Scresort. On 
landing, and making for the first hut at 
hand, we find the cow, with her calf by her 
side, tethered a few yards from the dwell- 
ing, two pigs wallowing in the peat mire 
close by, and at least a dozen cocks, hens, 
and chickens running to and fro across the - 
threshold, where a fresh, well-fed matron, 
with a fine smile for the stranger, salutes 
us in the Gaelic speech. With that fine 
old grace of hospitality which has fled for 
ever from busier scenes, she leads us into 
her cottage—a ‘‘but” and a “ben.” 
The apartment into which we are shown, 
despite the damp earthen floor and _ mil- 
dewy walls, is quite a palace for the High- 
lands; for it has a wooden press bed, 
wooden chairs and table, and a rude cup- 
board, shapen like a wardrobe; and the 
walls are adorned, moreover, by a penny 
almanack and a picture cut out of the J/lus- 
trated London News. Drink for the gods 
is speedily handed round, in the shape of 
foaming bowls of new milk fresh from the 
udder—a cup of welcome invariably of- 
fered to the traveller in any Highland 
dwelling that can afford it. A few friendly 
words warm up the good woman’s heart, 
and she begins to prattle and to question. 
She is a childless widow, and her ‘*man” 
was drowned. She dwells here all alone; 
for all her relatives have emigrated to Can- 
ada, where she hopes some day to join 
them. On hearing that we have passed 
through Glasgow, she asks eagerly if we 
know a woman called Maggie, who sells 
eggs; the woman’s surname she does not 
remember, but we must have noticed her, 
as she is splay-footed and has red _ hair. 
She has never been further south than Eig, 
and hence her notion of big cities. She 
longs very much to see Tobermory and its 

at shops, —also to look up a distant 

insman, who has flourished there in trade. 
She tells us much of the laird and his fami- 
ly —the ‘folk in the big house ;” they 
are decent, pious people, and kind to the 
poor. Will she sell us some eggs ? Well, 
she has not heard the price of eggs this 
season, but will let us have some at five- 

nce a dozen. She loads the pilot with a 

asketful of monsters, and we go on our 
a rejoicing. 

asting our eyes up the hill as we leave 
the cottage, we meet a pair of steadfast 
eyes regarding us over a knoll a few yards 
distant; and lo! the head and antlers of a 
noble stag, a veritable red deer from the 


peaks. He has wandered down to prey 
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upon the little patch of corn, from which 
the widow with difficulty drives him and his 
mates many times in the day. A royal 
fellow! Conscious of his immunity, he 
stares coolly at us with his soft yet power- 
ful eye. We approach nearer—he does 
not move —a pistol-shot would stretch him 
low; but suddenly espying our retriever, 
who has lingered behind, lapping up some 
spilt milk, he tosses his head disdainfully, 
and turns to go. As the dog runs towards 
him, he breaks into a trot, then bounds 
suddenly over a boulder, and is off at full 
= The dog pursues him eagerly, but 
the fleet-footed one speeds silently away, 
floating lightly upward to the heights, and 
leaving his panting pursuer far behind. 

But the eye, following him upward, rests 
on the peaks, and is sublimed by a sudden 
sense of the silences broken only by the 
red deer’s splash in some dull tarn. Fad- 
ing gradually upward from deep green to 
ashen grey, mingling softly into the white 
little cloud that poises itself on the highest 

eak of all, the mountains lie in the crystal- 
ine air of a hazeless summer day. Every 


rock comes out clear, every stream shows its 
intense white seam against the hillside, and 
the knolls of crimson heather in the fore- 
ground seem visible to the tiniest leaf. 


The temptation is too great, and we are 
soon vigorously facing the lesser range of 
heights. On all the knolls around us the 
white canna-grass waves in the wind, and 
the yellow iris peeps among the green 
twigs of under-grass, and in the hollows 
here, where the peat is cut and piled for 
drying, we stop and pluck bog ‘asphodel. 
Higher we speed, knee-deep now in the 
deep-red heather,—from which the dog 
scares moor fowl under our very feet. The 
air rarefies, full, as it were, of holier, deep- 
er breath. The deep red of the heather 
dies away into brown and green, and yet 
a few paces further, only green ag 
carpets the way,—boulders thicken, the 
hillside grows still more steep, till at last, 

uite breathless with exercise and the sharp 

ne air, we get among the greystone cliffs 
and hugely piled boulders of the peaks. 

The great glorious world lies still around 
us,—mountains, peaks, and their shadows in 
a crystal sea. Close at hand, to the north- 
ward, see Canna, with her grim shark’s 
teeth of outlying rock cutting up here and 
there out in the westward ocean; and be- 
hind her tower the Coolin Hills of Skye, 
sharpening into peak on peak, blue mists 
brooding on their base, but all above 
snowed over with livid layers of basalt, and 
seamed with the black forked bed of torrents, 
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that in wild weather twist down like light- 
ning to the hidden lakes below. 

Far down westward there is a long low 
line, as of cloud on the horizon. That is 
the Outer Hebrides, our Ultima Thule. 
The low levels are veiled by distance, but 
the hills and promontories,—now a dull 
headland, beyond a stretch of highland, — 
loom clearly here and there through the 
mist. With a feeling distantly akin to that 
of the old wanderers of the seas, gazing 
from their frail barks at the cloud of unex- 
plored demesne, we eye our far-off quarry. 
A far flight for the tiny Tern, on seas so 
great and strange! Weary with a long- 
reaching gaze, our eye drops downward on 
the western side of the isle whereon we 
stand. The low glassy swell of the Minch 
breaks in one thin, creamy line against that 
awful coast,—a long range washed steep 
into cliffs and precipices, and unbroken by 
a single haven or peaceful creek. When 
the mists and vapours gather here, and the 
south-wester comes pouring in on these 
shores, and the sea rises and roars as it 
can roar only on rocky coasts, many a 
brave ship goes to-pieces yonder. There 
is here no hope on this side of time. Not 
a soul is there to look on from the land, and 
he who drifts living as far as the shore is 
dashed to pieces on its jagged wall. There 
is no pause, no suspense. A crash, a 
shriek, and the vessel is churned into spin- 
drift and splintering planks. 

After a long ramble, we regain our punt, 
and are soon busy hoisting sail on board 
the yacht, for a fresh breeze has sprung up, 
which should waft us swiftly on to Canna. 
Up goes the Tern’s white wings, and we fly 
buoyantly away, the faint scent of honey- 
suckle floating from the rocks as we round 
the jagged point of the bay. It is the last 
farewell of Loch Scresort, —the last sweet 
breath of a sweet place. The sun shines, 
the spray sparkles, and with happy hearts 
and backward-looking eyes, we speed along 
on the joyful gentle sea. 

The breeze stiffens, blowing on our 
quarter, and the little Tern, though she 
carries a double reef in the mainsail, has 
soon about as much as she can bear; but 
cheerily she foams. through it, veritably 
‘like a thing of life,” fearless, eager, quiv- 
ering through every fibre with the salt 
fierce play, — now dipping with a stealthy 
motion into the green hollow of the waves, 
then rising, shivering on their crest, and 
glancing this way and that like a startled 
bird; drifting sidelong for a moment as if 
wounded and faint, with her white wing 
trailing in the water, and again, at the 
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wind’: whistle, springing up and onward, 
and tilting the foam from her breast in 
showers of silver spray. 

Though the breeze is so keen, there is 
neither mist nor rain. Far away yonder to 
the west, a slight grey streak hovers over 
the clear sea-line, —and from thence, as 
from the outstretched hand of a god, the 
invisible wind is blown. All is fresh and 
clear, —the peaks of Rum, the far-off main- 
land,—all save the white Coolins, which 
have suddenly clothed themselves on with 
their own smokes and vapours, through 
which they loom at intervals, Titan-like 
and forlorn. From the blank stony stare 
of hills so ghostly in their beauty, yet so 
human in their desolation, one turns to 
look at Kilmory Bay, which opens before 
us as we round the northern shores of 
Rum. It is a little space of shingly sand, 
yellow and white and glistening, slipped in 
between grim crags and under the shadow 
of the mountains. The thin cream line of 
foam stirs not on its edge, as the deep soft 
billows roll inward and lessen over shal- 
lows. Above, on the slope of the hill, 
there are stretches of grassy mead as green as 
any in Kent, and cattle grazing thereon ; and 
still higher, the heights of heather die away 
into hues of grey moss and lichen, till the 
stony peaks are pencilled grimly on the 
quiet azure of the sky. 

Canna is now in full view. The “ cas- 
tled steep,” as Scott calls its high cliff, 
towers in deep brown shadow, surrounded 
by green heights of pasture, while below 
is one long line of torn crags and caves, 
in the lee of which, on a stretch of nearly 
calm sea, the gulls and guillemots gather 
and the solan goose drops like a stone to 
his prey. The breeze now strikes nearly 
fool ahead, and the Tern has a sore strug- 
gle of it beating onward. Not until she is 
close in upon the jagged cliffs does the nar- 
row entry into the harbour open, and it is 
a difficult job indeed to pick our way 
through the rocks, in the teeth of wind so 
keen; but directly we round the corner of 
the steep, the little landlocked bay opens 
safe and calm, and gliding into five-fathom 
water, we cast anchor just opposite the 
laird’s house. 


From The London Review. 
BEING IN LOVE. 
THERE are a great many mistakes about 
Love. Some people think it is one thing, 
and some another : — 


*s¢A temple to Friendship,’ said Laura en- 
chanted, 
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‘T’ll build in this garden; the thought is 
divine.’ 
Her temple was built, and she only now wanted 
An image of friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor, who set down before her 
A Friendship the fairest his art could invent; 
But so cold, and so dull, that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant.’’ 


This is one mistake. But did Moore’s 
Laura want something in addition to Friend- 
ship, or did she want something totally dif- 
ferent? ‘*L’amitié est l'amour sans ailes.” 
Is that true; so that, if we add wings to 
Friendship, we get Love for the product? 

In the days when Godwin, declining, as 
became a republican, the prefix of Mister, 
was a sage much sought, a lady visitor, of 
the sniffy, love-in-the-abstract type, asked 
him for an oracle upon the great subject of 
subjects. ‘* William Godwin,” said she, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ what is your opinion of love?” 
Godwin was too absorbed in meditation to 
answer the question, and continued solemnly 
puffing his pipe. ‘* William Godwin,” said 
the determined woman, once more, ‘* what 
is your opinion of love?” And still God- 
win smoked, and‘ kept silence. Not liking 
to see a woman snubbed, even in appearance, 
Shelley, then a young fellow also in atten- 
ance on the oracle, hazarded a jest. ‘I 
think,” said he, ‘‘love acts upon the heart 
like a nutmeg-grater; it wears it away.” 
Again the undaunted woman put her ques- 
tion. Sniffing at poor Shelley, who was 
then nobody, she with raised voice said, 
** William Godwin, what is your opinion 
of love?” Roused-at last, the oracle re- 
sponded. ‘* My opinion agrees with that 
of Mr. Shelley,” said he, and relapsed into 
his thoughts and his pipe. 

This was a case in which the oracle 
snubbed the votarist because the votarist 
was unworthy. Godwin would no more tell 
a sniffy woman what he thought about love 
than the Lady in ‘* Comus ” would expound 
to Circe ‘‘ the sublime notion and high mys- 
tery that must be uttered to unfold the sage 
and serious doctrine of virginity.” It is 
pretty certain that Godwin himself knew 
nothing about it; or he would never have 
(for example) published after her death 
his wife’s old letters to the heartless father 
of ‘our little barrier-girl.” But perhaps 
the majority of living men and women think 
that love is like a nutmeg-grater ; that most 
of us must, in the natural course of things, 
get our hearts grated; but that, when we 
find the process agreeable, nature has got 
us in a trap, and the sooner we are out of it 
the better. At the same time, there is al- 
ways what Mr. Bain, with such innocent 
surprise, calls a ‘heated atmosphere ~ 
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around the subject, and there is a luminous 
haze of superstition about love overhanging 
all the literature of imagination. Itis true you 
now and then come across an essay in which 
the subject of falling in love is discussed 
as if it came as much within the calculable 
province of life as buying a hat, and you 
are told to be sure and do it wisely, because 
—because of reasons which might find a 
place in ** Poor Richard’s Almanac.” ‘* Last 
night,” said a half-mad poet and painter, 
**T came unexpectedly upon a fairy’s fu- 
neral’’— and he proceeded to describe the 
ceremony as only a poet and a painter could. 
What wonderfully good advice might be 
given in an essay on Seeing Fairies’ Fune- 
rals! Be sure you never see a fairy’s fune- 
ral, unless, &c., &c. 

There is no thoroughly sincere person, 
with a grain of spiritual sensibility, who 
does not, in his heart, rebel when Poor 
Richard takes upon himself to preach about 
love matters. What the troubadours called 
amour-pour-amour, love for love’s own sake, 
is what every human creature with a soul 
above buttons goes in for. And we feel a 
subtle pang of disapprobation when anything 
‘in the round heaven or in the living air” 
is put before love, or turned into a cause or 
a justification of it. There is a legend of 


a distinguished preacher's courtship, which 
relates how he went down into the kitchen, 
and, addressing his maid-servant, said, 
** Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


“Yes, sir,” said Betty. ‘* And, Betty,” 
resumed the good man, ‘‘ do you love me?” 
Similar in spirit is that letter of Governor 
Winthrop’s wife to her husband in which 
she tells him she loves him for two reasons 
—‘‘First, because thou lovest God; and, 
secondly, because thou lovest me.” The 
dullest feels that here there is a play upon 
words; and there is. Far better was Row- 
land Hill’s courtship. ‘‘ In the first place,” 
he wrote to the lady, ‘‘I think I can say 
before God that I love your person. With- 
out this, such a union could never be happy.” 
The quotation is from memory, but it is 
substantially correct, and we feel in a mo- 
ment that Rowland Hill was straightforward 
and true, while the Puritan lady, pressed 
upon by the etiquette of the current talk of 
her set, and not able to disentangle herself 
from a fallacy, was untrue to nature and to 
herself. This was nothing remarkable; 
most people are untrue to nature and to 
themselves. 

The most plausible and the most common 
of the fallacies about Love is that which 
supposes it is the Friendship that Laura 
sought, with something added to it, instead 
of being, as it is, a thing sui generis. Cole- 





| descend to a trivial illustration. 
viewer, not very long ago, attacked a pre- 
| face written by Dr. Johnson, upon the hy- 
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ridge exposes this fallacy in a curious piece 
called ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” which is in- 
cluded among his poems : — 


** Coleridge.— Love, as distinguished from 
friendship on the one hand, and from the pas- 
sion that too often usurps its name, on the 
other —— 

** Lucius (Eliza’s brother, who had just 
joined the trio, in a whisper to Coleridge). 
— But is not love the union of both? 

** Coleridge (aside to Lucius).—He never 
loved who thinks so.”’ 


And then follows Coleridge’s own account 
of love, of which it can only be said, that if 
he had written it when he was younger, it 
would probably have been as perfect in form 
and expression as it is inclusive in what we 
might call the categories of love : — 


** Coleridge.— But above all, it supposes a 
soul which, even in the pride and summer-tide 
of life—even in the lustihood of health and 
strength, had felt oftenest and prized highest 
that which age cannot take away, and which, in 
all our lovings, is the love. 

** Eliza.— There is something here (pointing 
to her heart) that seems to understand you, but 
it wants the word that would make it understand 
itself. 

** Katherine.—I too seem to feel what you 
mean. Interpret the feeling for us. 

** Coleridge.—I mean that willing sense of 
the unsufficingness of the self for itself which 
predisposes a generous nature to see, in the to- 
tal being of another, the supplement and com- 
pletion of its own,—that quiet, perpetual seck- 
ing which the presence of the beloved object mod- 
ulates, not suspends, where the heart momently 
finds, and finding, again seeks on ;—lastly, ° 
when ‘life’s changeful orb has passed the fuil,’ 
a confirmed faith in the nobleness of humanity, 
thus brought home and pressed, as it were, to 
the very bosom of hourly experience.”’ _ 


When you have read this, you feel that it is 
correct, and even affecting. But yet — 


** What wants that knave 
That a king should have? ’’ 


something is wanted, and in that something 
everything ! 

The recent discussions about the Talmud 
have disclosed a depth of benightedness in 
society, even among men whom you might 
expect to know better, that is extremely ir- 
ritating, if not surprising. Surprising, in- 
deed, it js not; for it is only the old differ- 
ence between seeing and not seeing which 
everlastingly divides men and women. All 
the talent is nothing, and all the culture is 
nothing ; do you see? is the question. To 
A re- 
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othesis that it was written by Dr. Latham. 
t was said, and it might well have been 
true, that the reviewer was a learned and 
accomplished man. Nothing more likely ; 
yet a child of seven, with the sensibility 
which he lacked, would not have fallen into 
his error, or any error of a similar kind. 
To take another illustration. There are 
millions of people, including men of great 
learning and piety, who seem absolutely 
blind to the difference between the Christ 
of the Latin imagination and the child-like 
Christ of the Teutonic imagination. But 
to return to Love and the Talinud. Every 
one will remember the exultation (surpris- 
ing to those who are familiar with their 
Apocrypha as well as with their Bible) with 
,Which certain Talmudic deliverances about 
women were received when the article of M. 
Deutsch appeared in the Quarterly Review. 
** What becomes now of the Teutonic or- 
igin of the household virtues ?” asked an able 
pen in the Pall Mall Gazette. Whoever has 
said that the household virtues were of Teu- 
tonic origin has talked nonsense. But the 
question as to Love, between the Western 
spirit and the Oriental or Semitic spirit, has 
nothing to do, one way or the other, with 
the household virtues. Let us try and see 
what really it is. 


Many of our readers probably know Miss 
Dora Greenwell as the author of some ten- 
der poetry and some thoughtful prose. 
She is a perfectly orthodox writer, as any- 
body who has read her ‘Two Friends” 
must be aware. She has also written a set 
of poems of the sonnet type, entitled ‘ Li- 


ber Veritatis.” There is a series of tenderl 
gee love-poems, not on a level wit 
Irs. Browning’s Portuguese sonnets either 
in the passion or the poetry, but quite real 
and true. Their author must know some- 
thing of what love really is. Now, in the 
little book called ** Two Friends ”— which, 
as we have stated, is strictly orthodox — Do- 
ra Greenwell boldly says that Love is not to 
be found at all in the New Testament (p. 
171, second edition). ‘* The silence of the 
New Testament is a wonderful thing.” 
Not at all wonderful, say we, for Love is 
utterly alien to the Oriental or Semitic 
spirit. The curious thing is that Miss 
Greenwell does not go on to remark that 
Love is also wholly wanting in the Old 
Testament. And the reason is the same. 
Love, considered as passion, or the desire 
to possess something beautiful; love, as 
household friendship, with special regard 
shown to the weaker by the stronger; and 
love, as mere appetite (appetite, we say, 
as distinguished from passion), you find in 
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Semitic and Oriental writings; but there is 
no room in the Semitic or Oriental spirit 
(even though it were shown that chivalry 
itself came from the Arabs) for love of the 
highest type known to the Western mind. 

n the first place, reading writers like 
Tieck and Fouqué, we become conscious of 
a peculiar and inscrutable, but deeply fas- 
cinating, purity of atmosphere. A purity 
which is so child-like that it permits free 
reference to topics which to the Latin or 
Celtic intelligence are inclosed in company 
with topics relating to the accidents of nu- 
trition — a never-failing sign of the non-Teu- 
tonic spirit. There are love passages in 
Tieck and in Fouqué which could not be 
read aloud in a mixed circle in England; 
there are two sentences in ‘‘ Undine ” (the 
last of Chapter VII. and the second of 
Chapter VIII.) which are omitted in some 
of the English translations. But can any- 
thing be more childlike-pure, or more near 
to heaven? And yet it 1s utterly foreign to 
the Eastern or Semitic spirit. That spirit 
always finds the woman an inferior and un- 
clean nature. She is subjected. She is 
the temptress. She has to be ‘‘ purified.” 
Among the Hebrews the mother of a girl 
had to undergo a quarantine of twice the 
length appointed to the mother of a boy — 
(Levit. xii. 5, and Rev. xiv. 4). And, 
whatever modifications this way of looking 
at women undergoes, it is never (we speak 
advisedly) wholly absent from Oriental or 
Semitic writings. The Teutonic way of 
thinking of a woman is just the reverse, 
thus far. 

Nor does the difference end here. The 
characteristic points in the Teutonic or 
Scandinavian ideal are two. First, the 
balance between the sexes is restored by 
the fact that the woman is held to be the 
power by which the spiritual impregnation 
of the man is effected; so that love is not 
only a liberal education, but, in the high 
sense, a conversion, and the creation of a 
moral or spiritual unity out of two in a way 
which places the woman on a throne pecu- 
liarly hers. Secondly, the woman is never 

ossessed, and never patronized. ‘* What 
is thy petition, Queen Esther, and what is 
thy request, and it shall be done to thee, 
even to the half of my kingdom.” That is 
the Eastern or Semitic spirit. Above all, 
absolute possession in the sense of mastery 
is essential to that spirit, and is never ab- 
sent from it. But what a difference when 
we come to Scandinavian legends, even of 
the rudest times! When King Gunther 
has married Brunhilda, he is not a whit 
nearer. ‘‘ Cette fiére beauté,” as a French- 
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man ludicrously calls her (missing the point, 
like a true Celt), teaches King Gunther a 


lesson : —- 


** When I thought her love to gain, she bound 
me as her thrall, 

Unto a nail she bore me,and hung me on the 
waill.’’ 


And it is only by magic that King Gunther 
finally conquers and makes his bride yield 
up her girdle. These two points — the wo- 
man is never to be possessed — 


*« She’s not and never can be mine’? — 


and that she is in herself (not as conse- 
crated, but in herself) _ and divine, 
and the source of moral impregnation to 
the man, are of the essence of the Teutonic 
or true Western idea of love. By making 
a moral unit of two beings, this involves not 
only monogamy, but (as an ideal) perpet- 
ual monogamy. It involves, also, the high- 
est type of self-sacrifice — the finest illus- 
tration of its action in this respect being to 
be found in the legend of Helmfrid, told in 
Fouqué’s ‘‘ Thiodolf the Icelander” ; — 


‘© If yours you seek, not her delight, 
Surely a dragon and strong tower 
Guard the true lady in her bower.’’ 


And it also involves heroism, of whatever 
kind, in the man: — 


** You love? That’s high as you shall go ; 
For ’tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Neither in this world nor the next.’’ 


Mr. Tennyson has not shown the deepest 

ossible sense of what love is, but here he 
1s (as he would not fail to be) at one with 
the highest idea of it, for he makes King 
Arthur say : — 


**T know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And... . love of truth, and all that makes a 
man.”’ 


This is not quite satisfactory, and the words 
we have omitted, ‘‘ courtliness and the de- 
sire of fame,” are least satisfactory of all. 
If there is anything to make a man careless 
of ‘‘ fame,” it is surely love. It is the one 
thing which discloses, for once and for ever, 
that which is real and good, and confers 
the turquoise that changes colour when a 
lie is in the atmosphere. Now, fame is the 
paltriest of cheats and the worst of lies. 

It is worth while, in these confused and 
confusing days, to recall the highest mean- 
ing of the word love; nor is it unnecessary 
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to place it alongside of the makeshifts and 
the counterfeits which pass for it in life or 
in fiction. The novelists, as a rule, seem 
to have lost all power of painting, or even 
hinting what it is! Charlotte Bronté knew 
something about it. So does Mr. Charles 
Kingsley. So does George Eliot. So does 
Mrs. Oliphant. And there are others. But 
both in life and in fiction we usually get 
presented to us for love, mere longing —a 
thing which brings no sense of obligation 
in itself, and is therefore shoved aside for 
the most degrading reasons. If love be all 
that novelists and moralists in general make 
of it, there is assuredly no reason whatever 
why the contemptible things which are al- 
lowed to interfere with it should not do so. 
It is, in fact, not worth making novels about ; 
certainly not worth making poems about. 
But it is sufficiently plain that the human 
heart has an ineradicable suspicion or pre- 
sentiment of something better than what it 
is so frequently put off with. That some- 
thing better— more than the strongest de- 
sire, more than the strongest attachment, 
and more than the most perfect household 
virtue — may be a flower that blooms only 
once in a hundred years; but is the time 
come to disbelieve that it ever does bloom? 
Or to pretend that you can pick it up in the 
streets, or find it by merely looking for it, 
or grow it like mustard and cress? Or to 
deny that it is the flower which to have 
gathered and worn is (not to put the case 
too high) as much as to have made a lot of 
money or invented a new pill ? 

There was once a footman who, having 
heard his mistress describe the upper, mid- 
dle, and lower classes as china, delf, and 
crockery, and being then told to bid the 
nursemaid bring down young master for a 
visitor to see, called out to her, ‘‘ Hollo, 
Crockery, bring down little Chaney!” 
The irony was not bad, but we cannot 
allow crockery love to flout the love which 
is porcelain; much less the love which is 
opal. All the loves are affiliated; but it is 
no more true that, just because we are all 
human, Zeke Hickorybole’s love was like 
the love of Pericles, than it is true that the 
poor beetle’that we tread upon in corporal 
sufferance feels a pang as great as whena 
giant dies. One évening Zeke was found 
to have chalked on his bed’s head this sim- 
ple rhyme : — 


** My love, she is my heart’s delight, 
Her name it is Miss Betsy ; 
I’ll go and see her this very night, 
If Heaven and mother *1I let me.”’ 


The riext day it was discovered that Zeke 
had chalked up another verse : — 
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“I loved Miss Betsy —wal, I did, 
And I went there to tell her ; 

But, like to goose-grease, quick I slid, 
For she’d got another feller.” 


We know an elevated character who, being 
devoted to what he calls ‘‘ grand, broad, 
human views,” maintains that the senti- 
ments of Zeke Hickorybole and those of 
the celebrated Dante Alighieri, who also 
wrote a poem and missed winning his heart’s 
delight, were identical. But they differed, 


as shandygaff and champagne differ. Nay, 
‘ as shandygaffand ambrosia differ. IfDante 


Alighieri had happened to catch Zeke cud- 
dling Betsy, and Zeke had said,. ‘* Am I 
not a man and a brother?” Dante would 
have allowed the plea. But he would never 
have introduced Zeke into the polite society 
of the Paradiso. And as for Poor Rich- 
ard’s idea of love, there is reason to fear, 
from the expression of Dante’s face as 
shown in the familiar portrait, that he would 
have kicked Poor Richard after perusing 
his essay upon the subject. 





From The Examiner. 


The Collector. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Doran. J.C. 
Hotten. 


Tue volume with this somewhat eccentric 
title contains a selection from the writings 
of Mr. Tuckerman, an American Essayist. 
Dr. Doran has written a pleasant and learned 
introduction, and has taken the opportunity 
of illustrating the papers of his friend by 
many a note and comment. The subjects 
treated are not confined to America, but are 
world-wide in their application. Here are 
Essays on Inns, Authors, Pictures, Doctors, 
Lawyers, Actors, Newspapers, Preachers, 
and many other men and things, all written 
with a freedom from affectation and in a gos- 
siping, pleasant manner, which never fails to 
fascinate. Mr. Tuckerman is especially free 
from the besetting vice of many American 
writers, who too frequently bolster up their 
style by the continual use of a bombastic 
and grandiloquent phraseology. 

The first Essay of the volume is devoted 
to ‘‘ Inns,” and this, supplemented by Dr. 
Doran’s historical account of the ancient 
taverns and alehouses of London, form an 
inter¢sting and readable paper. Mr. Tuck- 
erman reminds us how many classic names 
the old tavern signs frequently recall. The 
**Blatk Bull” at Islington, once the mansion 
of Sir Walter Raleigh; the ‘‘ Salutation and 
Cat” at Smithfield, the scene of many an 
animated discussion between Lamb and 
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Coleridge; ‘‘ The Mermaid,” where Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, and Beaumont were 
wont to meet; ‘* Dolly’s Chop House,” the 
resort of Goldsmith and his friends; 
** Will's,” where Dryden long occupied the 
seat of honour. And again what historical 
hints these same signs supply. In them we 
find traces of the Crusader and the Saracen, 
of the kings of the Tudor and Brunswick 
lines, of the monks and priests of a differ- 
ent period, and many reminiscences of man- 
ners and customs long passed away : 


Charles Lamb delighted to smoke his pipe at 
the old ‘* Queen’s Head,’’ and to quaff ale trom 
the tankard presented by one Master Cranch (a 
choice spirit) to a former host, and in the old 
oak-parlour where tradition says ‘‘the gallant 
| Raleigh received full souse in his face the con- 
| tents of a jolly black-jack from an affrighted 


clown, who, seeing clouds of tobacco smoke curl- 





ing from the knight’s mouth and nose, thought 
he was all on fire.’’ 

** A relic of old London is fast disappearing,”’ 
says a journal of that city — ‘* the ‘ Blue Boar 
Inn,’ or the ‘ George and Blue Boar’ as it came 
to be called later, in Holborn, For more than 
two hundred years this was one of the famous 
coaching-houses, where stages arrived from the 
Northern and Midland counties. It is more fa- 
mous still as being the place — if Lord Orrery’s 
chaplain, Morrice, may be credited — where 
Cromwell and [reton, disguised as troopers, cut 
from the saddle-flap of a messenger a letter which 
they knew to be there, from Charles the First to 
Henrietta Maria.’’ 

The ‘* Peacock,’’ at Matlock-on-the-Derwent, 
was long the chosen resort of artists, botanists, 
geologists, lawyers, and anglers ; and perhaps 
at no rural English inn of modern times has 
there been more varied and gifted society than 
occasionally convened in this romantic district, 
under its roof. 

The ‘* Hotel Gibbon,’’ at Lausanne, suggests 
to one familiar with English literature the life of 
that historian, so naively described by himself, 
and keeps alive the associations of his elaborate 
work in the scene of its production ; and nightly 
colloquies, that are embalmed and embodied in 
genial literature, immortalise the ‘* sky-blue 
parlour ’’ at Ambrose’s ‘* Edinburgh Tavern.”’ 


Probably no inn has afforded so much 
mirth and fun to all as the ‘‘ Boar’s Head,” 
Eastcheap, with fat Jack Falstaff and buxom 
Mrs. Quickly, the rubicund Bardolph, the 
witty Poins, and the careless, dissolute 
Prince Henry as its visitors. Dr. Doran in- 
forms us that a certain Will Leedes kept the 
** Boar’s Head” in 1633, agcording to a list 
of the city taverns furnished by the tem- 
—- party of that time. Here ‘‘ Will 
| Leedes may have seen Shakespeare, who 
/had not then been dead a score of years; 
‘and we may fancy mine host’s guests dis- 
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cussing the second edition of the Folio, 
which kad then been out of the press not 
much above twelve months.” ‘* Here,” as 
Oliver Goldsmith writes in his characteristic 
** Reverie ” at this very tavern, ‘‘ by a pleas- 
ant fire, in the very room where old Sir 
John Falstaff cracked his jokes, in the very 
chair -which was sometimes honoured by 
Prince Henry, and sometimes polluted by 
his immoral merry companions, I sat and 
ruminated on the follies of youth; wished to 
be young again, but was resolved to make 
the best of life while it lasted, and now and 
then compared past and present times to- 
gether.” Another Will, with a sweeter 
name, a Will Mead, kept the ‘* Mermaid,” 
in Bread Street, which was a house of great 
repute amang the gentlefolk, and also an- 
other historical and literary focus of attrac- 
tion. Ilere ‘‘rare Ben Jonson” met his 
friends Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Fletch- 
er; and Beaumont reminds us of the wit and 
humour which flowed there, when he says, — 


‘** What things have we seen 
Done at the ‘ Mermaid’! heard words that have 
been 
So nimble and so full of subtle fire, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.’’ 


Boswell records Dr. Johnson’s hearty 
praise of the solid comforts and unrestrained 
conviviality of a tavern. There in a cosy 
corner, with a blazing fire and well-cooked 
food, the learned sage who ‘* could abstain, 
but could not be moderate,” was at liberty 
to make those ‘‘ inarticulate animal noises 
over his food,” which seemed to yield him 
so much gratification. Mr. Tuckerman re- 
marks that a man so organised might not 
inappropriately ‘‘call a tavern-chair the 
throne of human felicity,” and might repeat 
‘¢ Shenstone’s praise of inns with rapture : ” 


Beneath this jovial appreciation, however, 
there lurks a sad inference ; it argues a homeless 
lot, for lonely or ungenial must be the residence, 
contrast with which renders an inn so attract- 
ive ; and we must bear in mind that the win- 
some aspect they wear in English literature is 
based on their casual and temporary enjoyment ; 
it is as recreative, not abiding places, that they 
are usually introduced ; and, inan imaginative 
point of view, our sense of the appropriate is 
gratified by these landmarks of our precarious 
destiny, for we are but ‘ pilgrims and sojourn- 
ers on the earth.”? Jeremy Taylor compared 
human life to an inn, and Archbishop Leighton 
used to say he would prefer to die in one. 


We have given a longer notice of this ‘* Es- 
say on Inns” than is perhaps strictly justifi- 
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able if we were governed by the space it occu- 
pies in the volume before us ; but Mr. Tucker- 
man has treated the subject with such gen- 
uine and hearty appreciation of the histor- 
ical and literary associations of our ancient 
hostelries, and in such a thoroughly English 
tone, that we imagine it will be found the 
most attractive and readable paper of the 
collection. 

The’ inner life of a man of genius, his likes 
and dislikes, his quips and quibbles, his 
pains and pleasures, have always exercised 
a strange fascination over the Essayist. 
The elder Disraeli in his ‘ Quarrels of Au- 
thors,’ and ‘ Calamities of Authors,’ has left 
behind a mine of anecdote on the subject ; 
and Mr. Tuckerman might have made his 
Essay on ‘* Authors” more complete by the 
judicious use of a few anecdotes from those 
valuable works. The prevailing faults in 
this Essay arise from the Author's fancy of 
just mentioning the name of each writer, in 
combination with his traditionary belong- 
ings. Thus we have a whole page written 
in this style: —‘* Milton —his head like 
that of a saint encircled with rays — seated 
at the organ, Landor standing in the ilex 
path of a Tuscan villa, Dryden seated in 
oracular dignity in his coffee-house arm- 
chair,” and** Camoens breasting the waves 
with the Lusiad between his teeth.” These 
and many others Mr. Tuckerman charac- 
terises as the visions of his student life, 
which was ‘‘ little else than a boundless 
panorama that displayed scenes in the lives 
of his favourite authors.” Too much of the 
earlier portion of this paper is occupied by 
mere names and epithets and fine writing, 
instead of good, wholesome criticism or val- 
uable historical matter: indeed, some parts 
of the Essay read almost like the catalogue 
of a picture gallery. The author is more 
pleasing and natural in his account of his 
meeting and conversation with Sismondi 
and Silvio Pellico. He sees them in Italy: 
the former 


looked like a temperate country gentleman, or 
unambitious and well-to-do citizen. He thcn 
spoke of the changes he observed upon each suc- . 
cessive visit to Italy, of the climate of Switzer- 
land, and the society of Geneva ; then he re- 
ferred to America, divining at once that it was 
my country, and exhibiting entire familiarity 
with all that had been accomplished there in lit- 
erature. He betrayed a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, recognised a genial influence in the scene 
before us, and gradually infected me with that 
agreeable feeling only to be derived from what 
poor Cowper used to call ‘* comfortable people.’’ 
Iled him to speak of his own method of life, 
which was one of the most philosophical order, 
He considered occasional travel and prudent. 
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habits the best hygiene for a man of sedentary pur- 
suits ; and the great secret both of health and 
successful industry the absolute yielding up of 
one’s consciousness to the business and the di- 
version of the hour —never permitting the one 
to infringe in the least degree upon the other. 
I felt an instinctive respect toward him, but at 
the same time entirely at home in his company ; 
the gentleman and the scholar appeared to me 
admirably fused in, without overlaying, the 
man. Presently the friend we mutually expected 
came in, and introduced me to Sismondi. Iwas 
fresh from his ‘ Italian Republics’ and ‘ Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe,’ and he realised my 
ideal of a humane and earnest historian. 

Quite in contrast with this tranquil and ro- 
bust votary of letters was the appearance and 
manner of Silvio Pellico. Noone who has ever 
read the chronicle of his imprisonments can for- 
get the gentle and aspiring nature just blooming 
into poetic development, which, by the relentless 
fiat of Austrian tyranny, was cut off in a mo- 
ment from home, intelligent companionship, and 
graceful activity, and subjected to the loneliness, 
privation, and torments of long and solitary 
confinement ; nor is the spirit in which he met 
the bitter reverse less memorable than its tragic 
detail — recorded with so much simplicity, and 
borne with such loving faith, When I arrived 
in Turin he was still an object of espionage, and 
it was needful to seek him with caution. Agree- 
ably to instructions previously received, I went 
to a café near the Strada Alfieri, just at night- 
fall, and watched for the arrival of an addé re- 
markable for his manly beauty. I handed him 
the card of a mutual friend, and made known 
my wishes. The next day he conducted me 
through several arcades, and by many a group 
of noble-looking Piedmontese soldiers, to a gate- 
way, thence up along flight of steps to a door, at 
which he gave a significant knock. In a few 
moments it was quietly opened. He whispered 
to the old serva, and we tarried in an ante-cham- 
ber until a diminutive figure in black appeared, 
who received me with a pensive kindliness that, 
to one acquainted with ‘ Le Mie Prigioni,’ was 
fraught with pathos. I beheld in the pallor of 
that mild face and expanded brow, and the pur- 
blind eyes, the blight of a dungeon. His man- 
ner was subdued and nervous, and his very tones 
melancholy. { was unprepared to find, after 
years of liberty, the effects of his experience so 
visible, and felt almost guilty of profane curios- 
ity in having thus intruded upon his cherished 
seclusion. I had known other victims of the 
same infernal tyranny ; but they were men of 
sterner mould, who had resisted their cruel fate 
by the force of will rather than the patience of 
resignation. Pellico’s very delicacy of organisa- 
tion barbed the arrows of persecution ; and when 
at length he was released, loneliness, hope de- 
ferred, and mental torture had crushed the en- 
ergy of his nature. The sweetness of his auto- 
biography was but the fragrance of the trampled 
flower — too unelastic ever again to rise up in 
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ing expression when I told him of the deep sym- 
pathy his book had excited in America, and he 
grasped my hand with momentary ardour ; but 
the man too plainly reflected the martyr. 


Dr. Doran’s introductory notes to this 
Essay are full of suggestions condensed 
into a few pages, and will be preferred by 
many of our readers to the Essay itself. 
He remarks on the fact of Congreve being 
ashamed of acknowledging that he was an 
author, although he had so little cause for 
it. When Voltaire called to see him, ‘ the 
French writer expressly stated that the com- 
pliment was. addressed to the author, and 
not merely to Mr. Congreve. The latter 
remarked that ‘he was a gentleman and not 
an author. The rejoinder of the witty 
Frenchman was that ‘‘ if Congreve had been 
only a gentleman, he, the French author, 
would never have thought of calling upon 
him at all.” Upwards of a century since, 
a satirical writer in the pages of ‘* Sylvanus 
Urban” gave some statistics of English au- 
thors. Those surviving he set down as 
3,000, and they had written in the year pre- 
ceding 7,000 abortive works: 3,000 born 
dead, and not a single one that out-lived the 
year itself. ‘*Three hundred and twenty 
perished of sudden death, and a few thou- 
sands went to line trunks, make sky-rocket 
cases, hold pills, or were consumed by 
worms.” Of the authors themselves, a thou- 
sand died of lunacy, a larger number were 
starved, ‘‘ seventeen were hanged, fifteen 
committed suicide, five pastoral poets died 
of fistula, others in various ways.” Dr. 
Doran speaks, too, of Milton and his alleged 
per ; of Landor’s Essay on ‘* Milton’s 

se and Imitation of the Moderns,” and of 
the Frenchman’s charge that his epic was 
taken from an old Italian mystery, the ‘ Ad- 
amo’ by Andréivi. Caxdmon, the Anglo- 
Saxon poet, and St. Avitus both wrote on 
the Creation of man and the Fall, at a pe- 
riod long anterior to Milton : 


But, as another French author, M. Guizot, 
has remarked; ‘* It is of little importance to Mil- 
ton’s glory whether he was acquainted with them 
or not. He was one of those who imitate when 
they please, for they invent when they choose, 
and they invent even while imitating.’’ True 
authorship could not be more happily defined 
than under those words ; and they may be ap- 
= in reference to another attempt to question 

ilton’s originality, in the statement that he 
founded his epic on the old drama 4damo Ca- 
duto by Salandra. Moreover, there is nothing 
more in common between Milton and his pre- 
decessors than that he selected a subject which 
they had sung before. Their tune is on an oaten 


its early beauty. A smile lighted up his brood-| reed ; but Milton sits down to the organ, and 
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billows of sound roll forth to awe and enchant | 


the world. 

In our own country Milton made but “ slow 
way,’’ not merely with the general but with the 
educated public. Dryden supposed he wrote 
* Paradise Lost’ in blank verse because he was 
unable to do it in rhyme! Johnson depreciated 
him by asserting that if he could cut a colossus 
out of the rock he could not carve heads upon 
cherry-stones ; as if Milton’s briefer poems and 
sonnets were unworthy of the author of the 
great epic! Hannah More united with Johnson, 
not only in thinking these briefer poems bad, 
but in critically examining why they were so! 
But there is no end to the vagaries of authors 
when judging of other writers. 


We should like to transfer to our col- 
umns much more of Dr. Doran’s pleasant 
gossip on ‘‘ Authors” and other subjects 
treated in the volume before us. Mr. 
Tuckerman’s Essay on ‘‘ Doctors,” where 
he — and tells us anecdotes of the med- 
ical profession from Hippocrates down to 
Hahnemann; that on Lawyers, where he is 
both grave and gay, and the papers on Hol- 
idays, Actors, Newspapers, and Preachers, 
must all be read to be appreciated. We 
can recommend the volume to our readers 
as an amusing and instructive contribution 
to the light literature of England, by an au- 
thor who, while he is not forgetful of the 
poets and authors of his native, country, 
shows a large acquaintance with our old 
English writers, and a genuine love of the 
great works they have bequeathed to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 





From The Economist, 19 Sept. 
WHY THE FRENCH EMPIRE IS BECOMING 
UNPOPULAR. 
THE most important recent change in 
olitics is that the French Empire is becom- 
ing unpopular. There is a ‘light in the 
eyes” of its opponents which there never 
was before; they feel not only that they 
are men who are right, but that they are men 


who may succeed; they begin to think not | 
only that their cause may prosper, but that | 


it may prosper in their time. The news- 


apers discuss whether the present form of | 
rovernment is the best or not, somewhat | 
as in 1852, before the Empire, they dis- | good if by anything. 
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ment has mostly great influence, where the 
commonplace wish to keep the peace and 
to maintain property on which the Empire 
at first rested, and to which it has appealed 
so often, is stronger than any other political 
idea. What is the cause of this and what 
are to be its effects P 


IS BECOMING UNPOPULAR. 


The most common accusation against the 
Empire is that it is a ‘‘ failure.” M. Theirs 
says — ‘* There is no new blunder left for 
it to commit; it has already committed all 
which are possible,” —and though this is 
the rhetorical exaggeration of a profession- 
al assailant, yet in fairness it must be owned 
that looked at with the eyes of a French- 
man the success of the Empire is not so 

lain as it was only a year or two ago. A 
‘renchman cares much, unreasonably much, 
a: about foreign policy — about up- 

olding the power and the dignity of his 
country among other nations. But the pol- 
icy of the Emperor, though successful, has 
not been successful for France; though 
wise, it has not been wise for France. He 
introduced into practical diplomacy the 
principle of nationalities; he first made a 
term of use and authority out of what was 
before a vague and fanatical expression ; he 
said —‘‘ It is well that great nations with 
common speech, and similar character, and 
strong sympathies, should have a common 
Government; the ancient boundaries which 
separate such nations are but inherited dif- 
ficulties ; they keep apart those whom na+ 
ture has made similar and whom God has 
joined.” But in consequence Italy has been 
made, and Germany is being made. France, 
instead of being the one compact nation on 
the Continent, is becoming only one of several 
compact nations. The creation of Ger- 
many is the creation of a counterweight ; 
and the rise of Italy is the rise of an oppo- 
nent. In history, France prospered because 
she was more prosperous and more equal 
than these’ two competing countries which 
are conterminous with her, but now they 
will soon be as compact as,she is. And 
this is the plain result of Louis Napoleon’s 
characterjstic policy. It is the best thing 
he has done for Europe; it is that by which 
in after ages he will be remembered for 
But it has been al- 





cussed whether a Republic was the best or| ready, and manifestly in future must be, 
not. Prosecutions against the press are | disadvantageous to France, and therefore 
incessant ; elections are carried against the | the French do not like it. ° 
Government not only in large citiés where 

anti-Imperialists were always strong, and; In domestic policy, again, Frenchmen 
where Liberal ideas are always to be found | say — ‘‘ No doubt the Emperor is success- 
if anywhere, but in remote country districts ful, but then we have to pay for his success. 
like the Jura where Liberalism does not|He makes great improvements; he alters 
abound, where a Government as Govern-| our towns; he makes a nineteenth century 
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Paris out of a seventeenth; he gives an 
administration which is effectual and intel- 
ligent and neat. But then he spends our 
money to do it. Every municipality is in 
debt ; obligations are in the market of every- 
body which can issue obligations ; the secu- 
rities of the City of Paris are so large and 
so pressing that you are obliged to propose 
a special law about them which shall post- 

one their payment. Where is this to end ? 
The Emperor is a great industrial improver, 
but he is also a great trade speculator; he 
says that his great outlay will sometime or 
other bring in great returns, but his rule 
has now lasted sixteen years ; it is time that 
the incomings should be as conspicuous and 
as sure as the outgoings, and yet his outlay 
is as large as ever, but its returns are as in- 
secure as ever.” 


The failure of the Crédit Mobilier has 
pointed these objections. Every one knows 
that this great company was patronised by 
the ‘Government; that it was connected 
with the Court; that it was helped by in- 
fluential men. Most people believe that 
the Emperor is fond of ** advanced” finance ; 
that he dislikes old-fashioned economy ; that 
he was pleased with the showy theories of 
M. Pereire; that he more or less sympa- 
thised in his aims and helped him in his ob- 
jects. In consequence, the collapse of the 
Crédit Mobilier is a heavy debit to the Em- 
pire. People say —‘‘ You said you were 
going to achieve good and vast things; but 
everything you have in fact done is either 
small or unsuccessful.” 


In England we still find persons who 
praise the French Empire as a strong Gov- 
ernment, but in france people ask — ** How 
is it strong? What can it do for us?” No 
doubt the French system of administration 
has great merits of symmetry and efficiency ; 
it really does what it professes; within the 
regular round of its prescribed -duties it is 
sure to work well, if you are careful to give 
it time. But the second Empire did not 
create this administration. ‘The first revo- 
lution made it possible to create it, and the 
First Napoleon in consequence founded it ; 
the Legitimist Bourbons entered into pos- 
session of it; the Orleanist Bourbons ac- 
cepted it too; this homogeneous, neat ad- 
ministration is part of France, not of the 
Empire of France; it belongs to the per- 
manent country; it is not peculiar to the 
transitory Government. And beyond this 
clever routine what does the Government 
do? It tried to give France a great place 
in Europe, but it left France worse than it 
was before. It cannot achieve for France 
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internally what intelligent Frenchmen most 
wish achieved. It cannot do for her what 
Peel did for England. It cannot give her 
‘*Free Trade and Simple Finance.” All 
the French small Custom duties ought to be 
swept away, and all their little inland reve- 
nue duties. Something like an income tax 
ought toreplace them. Instead of a chronic 
deficit and multiplying burdens, France like 
England might then have a chronic surplus 
and diminishing burdens. But the Emperor 
could not effect this. He says he is ‘* the 
embodiment of the masses, the representa- 
tive of common French opinion;” but ex- 
actly on that account he cannot improve the 
masses ; he cannot elevate ordinary opinion. 
The only way to improve opinion is to let 
men ‘‘ meet as they like, discuss as they 
like, print as they like.” But the Emperor 
does neither, and can do neither; for as 
soon as men meet they resolve that his Gov- 
ernment is pernicious ; as soon as they dis- 
cuss, they discuss why it is bad; as soon as 
they print, they teach that it ought not to 
last. The present Government of France 
cannot give Frenchmen anything of special 
value; can give them nothing of first im- 
portance which another Government would 
not give them. 

And if the present gives nothing to the 
French which an ordinary free Government 
would not give, it plainly takes from them 
much which such a Government must give. 
Whatever may happen to the French mili- 
tary power, — and it would certainly seem 
that in consequence of the rise of {taly and 
Germany that Power must diminish in com- 
— —nothing is likely for years to 
iappen to France as an intellectual centre. 
Paris has long been and must long be the 
intellectual capital of Europe. A word 
spoken or written there re-echoes and re- 
sounds as no other words do or can. When- 
ever there is a free French Parliament, the 
speeches of its best orators will be the best, 
the most keen, and the most accepted criti- 
cism of European events. The French have 
the gift of effective speech beyond any other 
nation, and they have in their central capi- 
tala more effective pulpit than other na- 
tions. So long as there are no real French 
Chambers, the glory of the best Parliament- 
ary eloquence is denied to France. 

For Parliamentary Government as a daily 
——— the French do not care as the Eng- 
ish do — perhaps no other nation so cares. 
To us edleneines debate has become by 
long habit an intellectual necessity, but no 
other nation has formed the habit, and none 
other therefore feels the necessity. Buta 
very large class of the French care much 
for good newspapers ; not indeed for news- 
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papers in the original sense, for the ‘* news ” 
of a French journal is minute and poor, but 
for discussion in articles on points of policy 
and on questions of theory. fees controver- 
sies between journals, which are to the Eng- 
lish unreadable and disagreeable, are to the 
French attractive and pleasant. They take 
an interest in such discussion for its own 
sake ; they like to watch how each epigram 
has its counter epigram, and each argument 
its counter argument. To deny the French 
good newspapers is to deny them the part 
of freedom which they like best, and under 
the Empire newspapers must always be 
poor for the press cannot be free. 

This is, therefore, the sort of feeling 
which seems to press upon men’s minds in 
France ; they say — ‘‘ We sacrifice what we 
like, but we do not gain what we wish for ; 
we pay the price, but we do not receive the 
article. We gave up freedom to have pow- 
er abroad and peace at home. But in fact, 


we are impotent in foreign matters, and | 





anxious about home matters. Abroad, our 
rivals gain; at home, a long course of out- 
lay incurs daily more and more debt, but 
does not insure daily more and more re- 
turns. Why should we continue a bargain 
which takes from us what we prize, but does 
not bring us what we want?” 

These reasons are doubly strong because 
of the temperament of those to whom they 
are addressed. A generation has grown up 
under the Empire, which remembers noth- 
ing else. It does not know the evils of the 
Republic, or the evils of the Monarchy. 
It hears a tradition of such things, but does 
not much heed or understand them. What 
the present generation feels is the present 
evil. It is impatient with the dull despotism 
which restricts thought, and cramps minds, 
and would be rid of it if it could. Whether 
it will make a violent effort to be rid of it, 
and what will be the chances of such an ef- 
fort, are problems with which on a future 
occasion we may endeavour to deal. 





Deata oF Dean Mirmaxn.—The cable dis- 
patches announce the death of the Very Reverend 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
the celebrated author and historian, at the age 
of seventy-seven. This event is a serious loss to 
literature, and will be generally regretted. 

Doctor Milman was the youngest son of Sir 
- Francis Milman, the pbysician of King George 
III., and wus born at London on the 10th of 
February, 1791. He was educated at the acad- 
emy of Dr. Barney, the father of the celebrated 
Madame D’Arblay, and graduated at Brassmore 
College, Oxford. In 1815 he published the 
tragedy of Fazio, which attained considerable 
celebrity. 

In 1817 he entered holy orders, and became 
Vicar of St. -Mary’s parish, in Reading. At 
this period of his life he appears to have af- 
fected poetry, and in due succession published 
the following works: Semar, Lord of the Bright 
City, an heroic piece in twelve books, in 1818; 
Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem, in 1820; 
Anna Boleyn, the Martyr of Antioch, and Bel- 
shazzar, in 1821. About this time he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, and became also Rector of St. Marga- 
ret’s. But fortunately for literature he now di- 
rected his attention to other subjects. He pub- 
lished an octavo volume of sermons as the Bamp- 
ton Lectures in 1827; and two years afterwards 
issued his celebrated ‘* History of the Jews,”’ in 
three volumes. In 1840 he gave to the press a 
collection of his poems, followed by the *‘ His- 
tory of Christianity ’’ from the birth of Christ 
to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire. Fifteen years afterward he published his 





‘* History of Latin Christianity,’’ a continuation 
of the former, and a more elaborate work. He 
also issued an illustrated edition of Horace, a 
Life of Keats, and an annotated edition of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the Quar- 
terly Review. In 1849 he was promoted to the 
office of Dean of St. Paul’s, and held that place 
till his death. 

His style was simple, but not destitute of em- 
bellishment; and he was one of the most attract- 
ive writers on historical subjects living in the 
present century. 

N. Y. Eve. Post, 26 Sept. 


The Interference Theory of Government. By 
Charles Astor Bristed. Leopoldt and Holt: 
New York. 


Tuts is a vehement protest against the ** pater- 
nal’’ system by which a government undertakes 
to look after the morals of its citizens, and espe- 
cially against the Maine Liquor Law. At the 
same time, Mr. Bristed proclaims his adherence 
to free trade. Hiscry is, ‘‘ Hands off! No pater- 
nal interference with personal liberty! No pro- 
tection! No prohibition !’? We do not see that he 
contributes much to settle the questions which he 
discusses; and we suspect that he is not on the 
winning side, The Democracy of the future will 
probably attempt to organize more than any gov- 
ernment has ever done in the past. 

Spectator, 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
A WAYFARER. 


Wuen the time came for the several 
members of the family at the villa to set 
out on the search after evidence, Jack, 
whose reluctance to leave home — he called 
it ‘* home ”— increased with every day, in- 
duced Cutbill to go in his stead, a change 
which even Mr. Sedley himself was forced 
to admit was not detrimental to the public 
service. 

Cutbill’s mission was to Aix, in Savoy, 
to see and confer with Marie Pracontal; the 
first wife of Baldassare. He arrived in the 
nick of time, for only on that same morning 
had Baldassare himself entered the town, 
in his galley-slave uniform, to claim his 
wife and ask recognition among his fellow- 
townsmen. The house where she lived was 
besieged by a crowd, all more or less eager 
in asserting the woman’s cause, and de- 
nouncing the pretensions of a fellow cov- 
ered with crimes, and pronounced dead to 
all civil rights. Amid execrations and in- 
sults, with threats of even worse, Baldas- 
sare stood ona chair in the street, in the 
act of addressing the multitude, as Cutbill 
drew nigh. The imperturbable self-posses- 
sion, the cool courage of the man — who 
dared to brave public opinion in this fashion 
and demand a hearing for what in reality 
was nothing but a deliberate insult to the 
people around him, whose lives he knew, 
and whose various social derelictions he 
was familiar with — was positively astound- 
ing. ‘*I have often thought of you, good 
people,” said he, ‘‘ while at the galleys; 
and I made a vow to myself that the first 
act of my escape, if ever I should escape, 
should be to visit this place-and thank you 
for every great lesson I have learned in life. 
It was here, in this place, I committed my 
first theft; it was yonder in that church I 
first essayed sacrilege. It was you, amiable 
and gentle people, who gave me four associ- 
ates who betrayed each other, and who died 
on the drop or by the guillotine, with a cour- 
age worthy of Aix ; and it was from you I re- 
ceived that pearl of wives who is now mar- 

riedgto a third husband and denies the de- 
cen. rights of hospitality to her first.” 

This « outrage was now unbearable ; a rush 
was made at him, and he fell among the 
crowd, who had torn him limb from limb 
but for the intervention of the police, who 
were driven to defend him with fixed bayo- 
nets. ‘*A warm reception, I must say,” 
cried the fellow, as they led him away bleed- 
ing and bruised to bei jail, 

t was not a difficult task for Cutbill to 
obtain irom Marie Pracontal the details he 
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sought for. Smarting under the insults 
and scandal she had been exposed to on the 
day before, she revealed everything, and 
-~ in due form a proces verbal, drawn 

by a notary of the place, of her mar- 
i with Baldassare, the birth of her son 
Anatole, with the dates of his birth and 
baptism, and gave up besides some letters 
which he had written while at the naval 
school of Genoa. What became of him 
afterward she knew not, nor indeed seemed 
to care. The cruelties of the father had 
poisoned her mind against the son, and she 
showed no interest in his fate and wished 
not to hear of him. 

Cutbill left Aix on the third day, and 
was slowly strolling up the Mont Cenis 
pass in front of his | horses, when he over- 
took the very galley-slave he had seen ad- 
dressing the crowd at Aix. ‘I thought 
they had sent you over the frontier into 
France, my friend,” said Cutbill, accosting 
him like an old acquaintance. 

**So they did, but I gave them the slip 
at Catoy, and doubled back. I have busi- 
ness at Rome, and couldn’t endure that 
roundabout way by Marseilles.” 

** Will you smoke? may I offer you a 
cigar ?” 

** My best thanks,” said he, touching his 
cap politely. ‘* They smashed my pipe, 
those good people down there ; like all vil- 
lagers they resent free speech, but they’d 
have learned something had they listened 
to me.” 

‘Perhaps your frankness was excessive.” 

‘Ha! you were there, then? Well, it 
was what Diderot calls self-sacrificing sin- 
cerity ; but men who travel much, who mix 
with varied classes of mankind, fall into 
this habit. In becoming cosmopolitan you 
lose in politeness.” 

**Signor Baldassare, your conversation 
interests me much. Will you accept a seat 
in my carriage over the mountain, and give 
me the benefit of your society ? ” 

- It i is I that am honoured, Sir,” said he, 
remov ing his cap, and bowing low. ‘‘ There 
is nothing so distinctively well-bred as the 
courtesy of aman in your condition to one 
in mine.” 

‘* But you are no stranger to me.” 

“Indeed! I remarked you called me 
by my name; but I'm not aware that you 
know more of me.’ 

**T can afford to rival your own candor, 
and confess I know a great deal about you.” - 

‘*Then you have read a very checkered 
page, Sir. What an admirable cigar! You 
import these, I'd wager ?” 

** No; but it comes to the same. 


I buy 
them in bond and pay the duty.” 
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‘*Yours is the only»country to live in, 
Sir. It has been the dream of my life to 
pass my last days in a 

‘*Why not do so? I can’t imagine that 
Aix will prefer any strong claims in prefer- 
ence.” 

‘*No, I don’t care for Aix, though it is 
retty, and I have passed some days of 
appy tranquillity in that little Lue de 

Bourges ; but to return; to what fortunate 
circumstance am I indebted for the knowl- 
edge you possess of my biography ? ” 

** You have been a very interesting sub- 
ject to me for some time back. First of 
all, I ought to say, that I enjoy the pleasure 
of your son’s acquaintance.” 

‘*A charming young man, I am told,” 
said he, puffing out a long column of smoke. 

‘And without flattery, I repeat it—a 
charming young man, good-looking, accom- 
plished, high-spirited, and brave.” 

‘*You delight me, Sir. What a misfor- 
tune for the poor fellow that his antecedents 
have not been more favourable ; but you see 
Mr. —” 

**Cutbill is my name.” 

**Mr. Cutbill, you see that I have not 
only had a great many irons in the fire 
through life, but occasionally it has yg 
to me that [ took hold of them by the hot 
ends.” 

. ** And burned your fingers ?” 

** And burned my fingers.” 

They walked on some steps in silence, 
when Baldassare said — ; 

‘* Where, may I ask, did you last see my 
son?” 

‘*T saw him last in Ireland: about four 
months ago. We travelled over together 
from England, and I visited a place called 
Castello in his company,.the seat of the 
Bramleigh family.” 

**Then you know his object in having 
gone there? You know who he is, what he 
represents, what he claims ?” 

‘*T know the whole story by heart.” 

** Will you favour me with your version 
of it?” 

* With pleasure ; but here is the carriage, 
let us get in, for the narrative is somewhat 
long and complicated.” 

‘* Before you begin, Sir, one question; 
where is my son now P is he at Rome?” 

‘‘He is; he arrived there on Tuesday 
last.” 

** That is enough — excuse my interrupt- 
ing — I am now at your orders.” 

The reader will readily excuse me if I do 
not follow Mr. Cutbill in his story, which 
he told at full length, and with what showed 
a perfect knowledge of all the circumstances. 
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It is true he was so far disingenuous that 
he did not confess the claim had ever cre- 
ated alarm to the minds of the Bramleighs. 
There were certain difficulties, he admitted, 
and no small expense incurred in obtaining 
information abroad, and proving, as it was 
distinctly proved, that no issue of Montague 
Bramleigh had survived, and that the pre- 
tensions of Pracontal were totally ground- 
less. 

** And your visit to Savoy was on this 
very business ?” asked Baldassare. 

** You are right ; a small detail was want- 
ing which I was able to supply.” 

**And how does Anatole bear the dis- 
covery ?” 

** He has not heard of it: he is at Rome, 
paying court to an English lady of rank to 
whom he hopes to be married.” 

** And how will he bear it? in what spirit 
will he meet the blow?” 

‘* From what I have seen of him, I’d say 
he’d stand up nobly under misfortune, and 
not less so here, that I know he firmly be- 
lieved in his right; he was no party to the 
fraud.” 

‘* These frauds, as you call them, succeed 
every day, and when they occur in high 
places we have more courteous names to 
call them by. What say you to the empire 
in France?” 

**T'll not discuss that question with you; 
it takes too wide a range.” 

‘* Anatole must bethink him of some other 
livelihood now, that’s clear. I mean to tell 
him so.” 

** You intend to see him —to speak with 
him ?” 

** What, Sir, do you doubt it? Is it that 
because my wife rejects me that I am to be 
lost to the ties of parental affection?” He 
said this with a coarse and undisguised 
mockery, and then, changing to a tone of 
earnestness, added, —‘* We shall link our 
fortunes now, and there are not many men 
who ean give an adventurer such counsels 
as I can.” 

‘¢ From what I know of the Bramleighs, 
they would willingly befriend him if they 
knew how, or in what way to do it.” 

‘* Nothing easier. All men’s professions 
can be brought to an easy test —so long as 
money exists.” 

‘*Let me know where to write to you, 
and I will see what can be done.” 

‘* Or, rather, let me have your address, 
for my whereabouts is somewhat uncertain.” 

Cutbill wrote his name and Cattaro on a 
slip of paper, and the old fellow smiled 
grimly, and said—‘*Ah! that was your 
clue then to this discovery. I knew Giaco- 
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mo died there, but it was a most unlikely 
spot to track him to. Nothing but chance, 
the merest chance, could have led to it ?” 

This he said interrogatively ; but Cutbill 
made no reply. 

** You don’t care to imitate my frankness, 
Sir; and I am not surprised at it. It is 
only a fellow who has worn rags for years 
that doesn’t fear nakedness. Is my son 
travelling alone, or has he a companion ?” 

‘*He had a companion some short time 
back; but I do not know if they are to- 
gether now.” 

‘*T shall learn all that at Rome.” 

** And have you no fears to be seen there ? 
Will the authorities not meddle with you?” 

** Far from it, it is the one state in Eu- 
rope where men like myself enjoy liberty. 
They often need us—they fear us always.” 

Cutbill was silent for some time. He 
seemed like one revolving some project in 
his mind, but unable to decide on what he 
should do. At last he said — 

** You remember a young Englishman who 
made his escape from Ischia last June?” 

** To be sure I do— my comrade.” 

** You will be astonished to know he was 
a Bramleigh —a brother of the owner of the 
estate.” 

** It was so like my luck to have trusted 
him,” said the other, bitterly. 

‘**You are wrong there. He was always 
a friend —he is so at this momeat. I 

ave heard him talk of you with great kind- 
ness.” 

A careless shrug of the shoulders was the 
only reply. 

** Tell him from me,” said he, with a sav- 
age grin, ‘* that Onofrio—don’t forget the 
name — Onofrio is dead. We threw him 
over the cliff the night we broke the jail. 
There, let me write it for you,” said he, 
taking the pencil from Cutbill’s hand, and 
writing the word Onofrio in a large bold 
character. 

**Keep that pencil-case, will you, as a 
souvenir?” said Cutbill. 

** Give me francs instead, and I'll remem- 
ber you when I pay for my dinner,” said he, 
with a grating laugh; and he took the hand- 
ful of loose silver Cutbill offered him, and 
thrust it into his pocket. ‘* Isn’t that Souza 
we see in the mad we there? Yes, I remem- 
ber it well. Tll go no further with you — 
there’s a police-station where I had trouble 
once. I'll take the cross path here that 
leads down to the Pinarola road. I thank 
you heartily. I wanted a little good-nature 
much when you overtook me. Good-bye.” 

He leaped from the carriage as he spoke, 
and crossing the little embankment of the 
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road, descended a steep slope, and was out 
of sight almost in an instant. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
A MEETING AND A PARTING. 


In the same room where Pracontal and 
Longworth had parted in anger, the two 
men, reconciled and once more friends, 
sat over their dessert and a cigar. The 
handsome reparation Pracontal had offered 
in a letter had been frankly and generously 
met, and it is probable that their friendship 
was only the more strongly ratified by the 
incident. 

They were both dressed with usual care, 
for Lady Augusta ‘‘ received” a few inti- 
mate friends on that evening, and Pracontal 
was to be presented to them in his quality 
of accepted suitor. ; 

**T think,” said Longworth, laughingly, 
**it is the sort of ordeal most Englishmen 
would feel very awkward in. You are 
trotted out, for the inspection of a critical 
public, who are to declare what they think 
of your eyes and your whiskers, if they 
augur well of your temper, and whether, on 
the whole, you are the sort of person to 
whom a woman might confide her fate and 
future.” 

‘** You talk as if I were to be sent before 
a jury and risk a sentence,” said Pracontal, 
with a slight irritation in his tone. 

‘*It is something very like it.” 

‘And I say, there is no resemblance 
whatever.” 

** Don’t you remember what Lord Byron 
in one of his letters says of a memorable 
drive through Ravenna one evening, where 
he was presented as the accepted? There's 
that hang-dog rascal that followed us 
through the gardens of the Vatican this 
morning; there he is again, sitting directly 
in front of our window, and staring at us.” 

**Well, I take it, those benches were 
placed there for fellows to rest on who had 
few arm-chairs at home.” 

**T don't think, in all my experience of 
humanity, I ever saw a face that revolted 
me more. He isn’t ugly, but there is 
something in the expression so intensely 
wicked, that mockery of all goodness, that 
Retsch puts into Mephistopheles ; it actual- 
ly thrills me.” 

** I don’t see that, —there is even droll- 
ery in the mouth.” 

‘Yes, diabolic humour, certainly. Did 
you see that?” 

** See what?” 

‘Didn't you see that when I lifted my 
glass to my lips, he made a pantomime of 
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drinking too, and bowed to me, as though 
in salutation ? ” 

**T knew, there was fun in the fellow. 
Let us call him over and speak to him.” 

‘* No, no, Pracontal; do not, I beseech 
you. I feel an aversion towards him that I 
can not explain. The rascal poisons the 
very claret I’m drinking just by glancing at 
me.” 

** You are seldom so whimsical.” 

**Wouldn’t you say the rascal knew we 
were talking of him; see, he is smiling 
now, if that infernal grin can be called a 
smile.” 

**T declare I will have him over here; 
now don’t go, sit down like a good fellow; 
there’s no man understands character bet- 
ter than yourself, and I am positively curi- 
ous to see how you will read this man on a 
closer inspection.” 

‘*He does not interest me, he merely 
disgusts me.” 

Pracontal atose, drew high the window, 
and waved his napkin in sign to the man, 
who at once got up from his seat, and slow- 
ly, and half indolently came over to the 
window. He was dressed in a sort of gray 
uniform of jacket and trousers, and wore a 
kerchief on his head for a cap, a costume 
which certainly in no degree contributed to 
lessen the unfavorable impression his face 
imparted, for there was in his look a mix- 
ture of furtiveness and ferocity positively 
appalling. 

** Do you like him better now?” asked 
Longworth, in English. 

And the fellow grinned at the words. 

‘*You understand English, eh?” asked 
Pracontal. 

** Aye, I know most modern languages.” 

‘* What nation are you?” 

** A Savoyard.” 

** Whence do you come now ?” 

“*From the galleys at Ischia.” 

‘Frank that, anyhow,” cried Long- 
worth. ‘‘ Were you under sentence there ?” 

** Yes, for life.” 

** For what offense?” 

‘“*For a score that I committed, and 
twice as many that I failed in.” 

‘*Murder, assassination ? ” 

He nodded. 

‘* Let us hear about some of them,” said 
Pracontal, with interest. 

**T don’t talk of these things; they are 
by-gones, and I'd as soon forget them.” 

** And do you fancy they?ll be forgotten 
up there ?” said Pracontal, pointing upward 
as he spoke. 

‘* What do you know about ‘ up there,’ ” 
said he sternly, ‘‘more than myself? Are 
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that it’s as much a mystery to you as to 
me 2 ” 

‘**Don’t get into theology with him, or 
you'll have to listen to more blasphemy 
than you bargain for,” whispered Long- 
worth, and whether the fellow overheard or 
merely guessed the meaning of the words, 
he grinned diabolically, and said — 

‘** Yes, leave that question, there.” 

**Are you not afraid of the police, my 
friend?” asked Longworth. ‘‘ Is it not in 
their power to send you back to those you 
have escaped from? ” 

‘* They might with another, but the car- 
dinal secretary knows me. I have told him 
I have some business to do at Rome, and 
want only a day or two to do it, and he 
knows I will keep my word.” 

‘* My faith, you are a very conscientious 
galley-slave!” cried Pracontal. ‘* Are you 
hungry?” and he took a large piece of 
bread from the sideboard and handed it to 
him. The man bowed, took the bread, 
and laid it beside him on the window- 
board. 

‘*And so you and Antonelli are good 
friends ? ” said Longworth sneeringly. 

**I did not say so. I only said he knew 
me, and knew me to be a man of my word.” 

** And how could a cardinal know—” 
when he got thus far he felt the unfairness 
of saying what he was about to utter, and 
stopped, but the man took up the words 
with perfect calmness, and said: — 

** The best and the purest people in this 
world will now and then have to deal with 
the lowest and the worst, just as men will 
drink dirty water when they are parched 
with thirst.” 

‘*Is it some outlying debt of vengeance, 
an old vendetta, detains you here?” asked 
Longworth. 

**T wouldn’t call it that,” replied he 
slowly, ‘‘ but I'd not be surprised if it took 
something of that shape, after all.” 

‘“*And do you know any other great 
folk?” asked Pracontal with a laugh. 
** Are you acquainted with the Pope?” 

**No, I have never spoken to him. I 
know the French envoy aon the Marquis 
de Caderousse. I know Field Marshal 
Kleinkoff. I know Bassieri—the Italian 
spy — they call him the Duke of Bassieri.” 

“That is to say, you have seen them as 
they drove by on the Corso, or walked on 
the Pincian,” said Longworth. 

‘*No, that would not be acquaintance. 
When I said ‘ know’ I meant it.” 

** Just as you know my friend here, and 
know me perhaps,” said Pracontal. 

‘*Not only him, but you,” said the fellow 
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** Me, know me? what do you know 
about me?” 

** Everything,” and now he drew him- 
self up, and stared at him defiantly. 

**T declare I wonder at you, Anatole,” 
whispered Longworth. ‘* Don’t you know 
the game of menace and insolence these 
rascals play at?” and again the fellow 
seemed to divine what passed, for he said: 

** Your friend is wrong this time. I am 
not the cheat he thinks me.” 

‘*Tell me something you know about 
me,” said Pracontal smiling, and he filled 
a goblet with wine, and handed it to him. 

The other, however, made a gesture of 
refusal, and coldly said, — ‘** What shall it 
be about ? I'll answer any question you put 
to me.” 

** What is he about to do?” cried Long- 
worth. ‘* What great step in life is he on 
the eve of taking ?” 

**Oh, I'm not a fortune-teller,” said the 
man roughly, ‘‘though I could tell you 
that he’s not to be married to this rich Eng- 
lishwoman. That fine bubble is burst al- 
ready.” 

Pracontal tried to laugh, but could not; 
and it was with difficulty he could thunder 
out, ‘‘Servants’ stories and lacqueys’ 
talk?” 

**No such thing, Sir. I deal as little 
with these people as yourself. You seem 
to think me an imposter; but I tell you I 
am less of a cheat than either of you. 
Aye, Sir, than you, who play fine gentle- 
man, mi lordo, here in Italy, but whose 
father was a land-steward; or than you—” 

‘*What of me—what of me?” cried 
Pracontal, whose intense eagerness now 
mastered every other emotion. 

**You! who can not tell who or what 
you are, who have a dozen names, and no 
right to any of them; and who, though you 
have your initials burned in gunpowder in 
the bend of your arm, have no other bap- 
tismal registry. Ah! do I know you 
now?” cried he, as Pracontal sank upon a 
seat covered with a cold sweat and fainting. 

‘* This is some rascally trick. It is some 
private act of hate. Keep him in talk till I 
fetch a gendarme.” Longworth whispered 
this, and left the room. 

**Bad counsel that he has given you, 
said the man. ‘‘ My advice is better. Get 
away from this at once—get away before 
he returns. There’s only shame and dis- 
grace before you now.” 

He moved over to where Pracontal was 
seated, and placing his mouth close to his 
ear, whispered some words slowly and de- 
liberately. 


” 
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**And are you Niccolo Baldassare?” 
muttered Pracontal. 

** Come with me, and learn all,” said the 
man, moving to the door; ‘‘ for I will not 
wait to be arrested and made a town talk.” 

Pracontal arose and followed him. 

The old man walked with a firm and rap- 
id step. He descended the stairs that led 
to the Piazza del Popolo, crossed the wide 
piazza, and issued from the gate out upon 
the Campagna, and skirting the ancient 
wall, was soon lost to view among the 
straggling hovels which cluster at intervals 
beneath the ramparts. Pracontal contin- 
ued to walk behind him, his head sunk on 
his bosom, and his steps listless and uncer- 
tain, like one walking in sleep. Neither 
were seen more after that night. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE LAST OF ALL. 


ALL the emissaries had réturned to the 
villa except Sedley, who found himself ob- 
liged to revisit England suddenly, but from 
whom came a few lines of telegram, stating 
that the cause of Pracontal vs. Bramleigh 
had been struck out of the cause list; Ken- 
dal, a heavy loser, having made large ad- 
vances to plaintiff. 

** Wasn't it like the old fox to add this 
about his colleague? As if any of us cared 
about Kendal, or thought of him!” 

‘*Good fortune is very selfish, I really 
believe,” said Nelly. ‘*We have done 
nothing but talk of ourselves, our interests, 
and our intentions for the last four days, 
and the worst of it is, we don’t seem tired 
of doing so yet.” 

“It would be a niggardly thing to deny 
us that pleasure, seeing what we have 
passed through to reach it,” cried Jack. 

** Who'll write to Marion with the news ?” 
said Augustus. 

** Not I,” said Jack; ‘‘ or if I do it will 
be to sign myself ‘ late Sam Rogers.’” 

‘If George accepts the embassy chap- 
laincy,” said Julia, ‘‘he can convey the 
tidings by word of mouth.” 

‘* To guess by his dreary face,” said Jack, 
‘**one would say that he had really closed 
with that proposal. What's the matter, old 
fellow ; has the general joy here not warmed 
your heart ?” 

L’Estrange, pale and red alternately, 
blundered out a few scarcely coherent 
words; and Julia, who well.knew what feel- 
ings were agitating him, and how the hopes 
that adversity had favoured might be dashed, 
now that a brighter fortune had dawned, 
came quickly to his rescue and said, ‘‘ I see 
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what George is thinking of. George is won- 
dering when we shall all be as happy and as 
united again, as we have been here under 
this dear old roof.” 

‘*But why should we not?” broke in 
Augustus. ‘‘I mean to keep the anniver- 
sary of our meeting here, and assemble you 
all every year at this place. Perhaps I 
have forgotten to tell you that I am the 
owner of the villa. I have signed the con- 
tract this morning.” 

A cry of joy — almost a cheer — greeted 
this announcement, and Augustus went on. 

‘*My ferns, and my green beetles, and 
my sea anemones, as Nelly enumerates 
them, can all be prosecuted here, and I pro- 

to remain and live here.” 

** And Castello?” : 

** Jack will go and live at Castello,” con- 
tinued he. ‘I have interceded with a 
lady of my acquaintance”—he did not 
glance at Julia, but she blushed as he 
spoke —‘‘ to keep a certain green room, 
with a little stair out of it down to the gar- 
den, for me when I go there. Beyond that 
I reserve nothing.” 

** We'll only half value the gift without 
ou, old fellow,” said Jack, as he passed 
is arm around her, and drew her fondly 

toward him. 

** As one of the uninstructed public,” in- 
terposed Cutbill, ‘‘ I desire to ask, who are 
meant by ‘ we’?” 

A half insolent toss of the head from Ju- 
lia, meant specially for the speaker, was, 
however, seen by the others, who could not 
help laughing at it heartily. 

“‘T think the uninstructed public should 
have a little deference for those who know 
more,” broke in Jack, tartly, for he re- 
sented hotly whatever seemed to annoy 
Julia. 

**Tom Cutbill is shunted off the line, I 
see,” said Cutbill, mournfully. 

“‘If he were,” cried Augustus, ‘‘ we 
should be about the most worthless set of 

ople living. We owe him much, and like 
im even more.” 

** Now, that’s what I call handsome,” re- 
sumed Cutbill, ‘‘ and if it wasn’t a moment 
when you are all thinking of things a pre- 
cious sight more interesting than T. C. I'd 
ask permission to return my acknowledg- 
ments in a speech.” 

‘*Oh, don’t make a speech, Mr. Cutbill,” 
said Julia. 

**No, ma’am. I'll reserve myself till I 
return thanks to the bridesmaids.” 

** Will no one suppress him?” said Julia 
in a whisper. 

«Oh, i am so glad you are to live at 
Castello, dearest,” said Nelly as she drew 
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Julia to her, and kissed her. ‘You are 
just the chatelaine to become it.” 

**There is such a thing as losing one’s 
head, Nelly, out of sheer delight, and when 
I think I shall soon be one of you, I run 
this risk; but tell me, dearest,” and here 
she whispered her lowest, ‘‘ why is not our 
joy perfect? Why is poor George to be 
eft out of all this a ae ‘” 

** You must ask him that,” muttered she, 
hiding her head on the other’s shoulder. 

‘* And may I, dearest?” cried Julia rap- 
turously. ‘Oh, Nelly, if there be one joy in 
the world I would prize above all, it would 
be to know you were doubly my sister — 
doubly bound to me in affection. See, 
darling, see—even as we are speaking — 
George and your brother have walked away 
together. Oh, can it be—can it be? 
Yes, dearest,” cried she, throwing her arm 
around her; ‘‘ your brother is holding him 
by the hand, and the tears are falling along 
George’s cheek; his happiness is assured, 
and you are his own.” 

Nelly’s chest heaved violently, and two 
low deep sobs burst from her, but her face 
was buried in Julia’s bosom, and she never 
uttered a word. And thus Julia led her 
gently away down one of the lonely alleys 
of the garden, till they were lost to sight. 

Lovers are proverbially the very worst 
of company for the outer world, nor is it 
easy to say which is more intolerable — 
their rapture or their reserve. The over- 
weening selfishness of the tender passion 
conciliates no sympathy; very fortunately, 
it is quite indifferent to it. If it were not 
all-suflicing, it would not be that glorious 
delirium that believes the present to be eter- 
nal, and sees a world peopled only by two. 

What should we gain, therefore, if we 
loitered in such company ? They would not 
tell us their secrets —they would not care 
to hear ours. Let it be enough to say that, 
after some dark and anxious days in life, 
fortune once more shone out on those whom 
we saw so prosperous when first we met 
them. If they were not very brilliant nor 
very good, they were ae de- 
fects of temper and shortcomings in high 
resolve — pretty much like the best of those 
we know in life. Augustus, with a certain 
small vanity that tormented him into thinking 
that he had a lesson to read to the world, 
and that he was a much finer creature than 
he seemed or looked, was really a generously 
minded and warm-hearted fellow, who loved 
his neighbor — meaning his brother or his 
sister — a great deal better than himself. 

Nelly was about as good as — | don’t think 
better than — nineteen out of every twenty 
honestly-brought-up girls, who, not seduced 
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by the luxuries of a very prosperous condi- 
tion, come early to feel and to know what 
money can and what it cannot do. 

Jack had many defects of hot temper 
and hastiness, but on the whole was a fine 
sailor-like fellow, carrying with him through 
life the dashing hardihood that he would 
have displayed in a breach or on a board- 
ing, and thus occasionally exuberant, where 
smaller and weaker traits would have suf- 
ficed. Such men from time to time make 
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| “ Villa Altieri, Rome. 
** Dearest Cuitp,— How shall I ever 
| convey to you-one-half the transport, the 
joy, the ecstasy I am filled with by this glo- 
rious news? There is no longer a question 
| of law or scandal or exposure. Your es- 
tates are your own, and your dear name 
stands forth untarnished and splendid, as it 
has ever done. It is only as I bethink me 
of what you and dearest Augustus and dar- 
ling Jack must have gone through that I 








troublesome first lieutenants, but women do| spare you the narrative of my own suffer- 
not dislike them, and there is an impression ings, my days of sorrow, my nights of cry- 
abroad that they make good husbands, and | ing. It was indeed a terrific trial to us all, 


that all the bluster they employ toward the| and those horrid stories of hair turning 





world subsides into the mildest possible 
murmur beside the domestic hearth-rug. 

Marion was not much more or much less 
than we have seen her; and though she be- 
came, by the great and distinguished ser- 
vices of her husband, a countess, she was 
not without a strange sentiment of envy for 
a certain small vicarage in Herts, where 
rosy children romped before the latticed 
porch, beneath which sat a —_ blooming 
and beautiful mother, and worked as her 
husband read for her. A very simple little 
home sketch; but it was the page of a life 
where all harmonised and all went smoothly 
on; one of those lives of small ambitions 
and humble pleasures which are nearer Par- 
adise than anything this world gives us. 

Temple Bramleigh was a secretary of 
legation, and lived to see himself — in the 
uniformity of his manuscript, the precision 
of his docketing, and the exactness of his 
sealing-wax — the pet of ‘ office.” Acoly- 
tes, who swung incense before permanent 
secretaries, or held up the vestments of 
chief clerks, and who heard the words which 
drop from the high priests of foolscap, de- 
clared ‘Temple was a rising man; and witha 
brother-in-law in the Lords, and a brother 
rich enough to contest a seat in the Lower 
House, one whose future pointed to a high 
post and no small distinction; for, happily 
for us, we live in an age where self-asser- 
tion.is as insufficient in public life as self- 
righteousness in religion, and our merits 
are always best cared for by imputed holi- 
ness. 

The story of these volumes is of the 
Bramleighs, and I must not presume to sup- 
pose that my reader interests himself in the 
fate of those secondary personages who fig- 
ure in the picture. Lady Augusta, how- 
ever, deserves a passing mention, but per- 
haps her own words will be more descriptive 
than any of mine; and I cannot better con- 
clude than with the letter she wrote to 
Nelly, and which ran thus : — 


| white from grief made me rush to the glass 
every morning at daybreak with a degree 
of:terror that I know well I shall never be 
able to throw off for many a year; for I can 
assure you, dearest, that the washes are a 
mistake, and most pernicious! They are 
made of what chemists call Ethiops mineral, 
which is as explosive as nitro-glycerine ; and 
once penetrating the pores, the head be- 
comes, as Dr. Robertson says, a ‘ charged 
shell.’ Can you fancy anything as horrible ? 
Incipient grayness is best treated with sil- 
ver powder, which, when the eyelashes are 
properly darkened at the base, gives a very 
charming lustre to the expression. On no 
account use gold powder. 

‘Tt was a Mr. Longworth, a neighbor of 
yours, whom you don’t know, brought me 
the first news; but it was soon all over 
Rome, for his father—I mean Pracontal’s — 
was formerly much employed by Antonelli, 
and came here -with the tidings that the 
mine had exploded, and blown up only 
themselves. A very dreadful man his fa- 
ther, with a sabre scar down the cheek, and 
deep marks of manacles on his wrists and 
ankles; but wouldn’t take money from the 
Cardinal, nor anything but a passport. 
And they went away, so the police say, on 
foot, P. dressed in some horrid coarse 
clothes like his father; and oh, darling, 
how: handsome he was, and how dis- 
tinguished looking! It was young France 
if you like; but, after all, don’t we all like 
the Boulevard de Ghent better than the 
Faubourg St. Germain? He was very 
witty, too: that is, he was master of a lan- 
guage where wit comes easy, and could 
season talk with those nice little flatteries 
which, like fioriture in singing, heighten the 
charm but never impair the force of the 
melody. And, then, how he sang! Im- 
agine Mario in a boudoir with a cottage pi- 
ano accompaniment, and then you have it. 
It is very hard to know anything about 
men, but, so far as I can see, he was not a 
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cheat; he believed the whole stupid story, 
and fancied that there had been a painter 
called Lami, and a beautiful creature who 
married somebody and was the mother of 
somebody else. He almost made me be- 
lieve it too; that is, it bored me ineffably, 
and I used to doze over it, and when I 
awoke I wasn’t quite sure whether I 
dreamed he was a man of fortune or that 
such was a fact. Do you think he’ll shoot 
himself? I hope he’ll not shoot himself. It 
would throw such a lasting gloom over the 
whole incident that one could never fall 
back upon it in memory without —_ sor- 
row; but men are so essentially selfish I 
don’t think that this consideration would 
weigh with him. 

‘**Some malicious people here circulated 
a story that he had made me an offer of 
marriage, and that I had accepted it. Just 
as they said some months ago that I had gone 
over to Rome, and here I am still, as the po- 
lice sheet calls me,‘ a widow and a Protest- 
ant.’ My character for eccentricity ex- 
poses me naturally to these kinds of scan- 
dal; but on the other hand, it saves me 
from the trouble of refuting or denying 
them. So that I shall take no notice what- 
ever either of my conversion or my mar- 
riage, and the dear world—never ill-na- 
tured when it is useless — will at last ac- 
cept the fact, small and insignificant though 
it be, just as creditors take half-a-crown in 
the pound after a bankruptcy. 

** And now, dearest, is it too’ soon, is it 
too importunate, or is it too indelicate to 
tell your brother that, though I’m the most 
ethereal of creatures, I require to eat occa- 
sionally, and that, though I am continually 
reproved for the lowness of my dresses, I 
still do wear some clothes? In a word, 
dearest, I am in dire poverty, and to give 
me simply a thousand a year is to say, be a 
casual pauper. No one—my worst enemy 
—and I suppose I have a few who hate 
and would despitefully use me—can say I 
am extravagant. The necessaries of life, as 
they. are called, are the costly things, and 
these I can well dispense with. I want its 
elegancies, its refinements, and these one has 
so cheaply. What, for instance, is the cost 
of the bouquet on your dinner-table? Cer- 
tainly not more than one of your entrées ; 
and it is infinitely more charming and more 
pleasure-giving. My coffee costs me no 
more out of Sevrés than out of a white 
mug with a lip like a milk-pail; and will 
you tell me that the Mocha is the same in 
the one as in the other? What I want is 
that life should be picturesque, that its ele- 
gancies should so surround one that its 
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coarser, grosser elements be kept out of 
sight ; and this is a cheap philosophy. My 
little villa here, —and nothing can be smaller 
— affords it; but come and see, dearest, — 
that is the true way —come and see how I 
live. If ever there was an existence of sim- 
ple pleasures it is mine. I never receive in 
the morning —I study. I either read im- 
proving books — I'll show you some of them 
—or I converse with Monsignore Galloni. 
We talk theology and mundane things at 
times, and we play besique and we flirt a 
little; but not as you would understand 
flirtation. It is as though a light zephyr 
stirred the leaves of the affections and 
shook out the perfume, but never detached 
a blossom nor injured a bud. Monsignore 
is an adept at this game: so serious, and 
yet so tender, so spiritual, and, at the same 
time, so compassionate to poor weak human 
nature, which, by the way, he understands 
in its conflicts with itself, its motives, and 
its struggles as none of you laymen “do. 
Not but poor Pracontal had a very in- 
genious turn, and could reconcile much 
that coarser minds would have called dis- 
crepant and contradictory. 

**So that, dearest, with less than three 
thousand, or two five hundred, I must posi- 
tively goto jail. It has occurred to me that, 
if none care to go over to that house in Ire- 
land, I might as well live there, at least for 
the two or three months in the year that the 
odious climate permits. As to the people, 
I know they would doat on me. I feel for 
them very much, and I have learned out 
here the true chords their natures respond 
to. What doyou say tothis plan? Would 
it not be ecstasy if you agreed to share it? 
The cheapness of Ireland is a proverb. I 
had a grand uncle who once was Viceroy 
there, and his letters show that he only 
spent a third of his official income. 

‘**T'd like to do this, too, if I only knew 
what my official income was. Ask Gusty 
this question, and kiss every one that ought 
to be kissed, and give them loves innumer- 
able, and believe me ever your doating 
mamma (or mamina, that’s prettier), 

‘‘AuGuUSTA BRAMLEIGH.” 


‘*T shall write to Marion to-morrow. It 
will not be as easy a task as this letter; 
but I have done even more difficult ones. 
So they are saying now that Culduff’s pro- 
motion was a mere mistake; that there 
never was such a man as Sam Rogers at 
all—no case—no indemnity —no escape 
—no anything. Oh, dear me, as Monsig- 
nore says, what rest have our feet when 
once we leave total incredulity ?” 
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CHAPTER V. 
TRYING BACK. 


Tue history of the lady whom Mrs. 
Wood had correctly described as beautiful 
and grand-looking had been marked by but 
little external vicissitude since she had made 
‘the successful coup which included her 
among the Havilands. When once en- 
rolled as a member of that select and in- 
comparable family, Julia Peyton had, in 
their opinion, only to strive to become wor- 
thy of the lofty and much-grudged honour 
to which the unaccountable obstinacy and 
infatuation of Stephen had raised her. In 
her own she had to make the most of her 
success, to get sure possession of every- 
thing which she had meant to be included 
in the bargain she had made, and to secure 
herself as thoroughly as possible from the 
drawbacks which she was perfectly aware 
were incidental to her position. She was 
not a person whom anyone would have 
found it easy to impose on, or to subdue by 
the assumption of superiority, capacity, or 
importance. The Havilands could never 


have had the smallest chance of producing 
such an effect upon her; and yet she never 
had disagreements with them, collectively 
or individually, simply because she made up 


her mind from the first that it was wiser and 
pleasanter not to have any. The Havilands 
would have found it difficult to explain the 
family relations with Stephen’s beautiful, 
self-possessed, dignified wife, into which 
they speedily settled. 

Upon the general recognition of the pru- 
dence of abstaining from a quarrel with their 
brother, which would probably affect him 
very little, and must presumably injure them 
a good deal, —‘ besides,’ as Mrs. Burdett, 
improving upon her husband’s admonition, 
wrote to Mrs. Marsh, ‘playing that crea- 
ture’s game for her by estranging our poor 
deluded Stephen from us,’ — ensued a laud- 
able resolution to ‘make the best of Mrs. 
Stephen.’ But, in some strange, undefined 
way, this plan also failed, as each of the 
Havilands felt and acknowledged to herself, 
but to herself only. They affected to each 
other to believe that it had succeeded per- 
fectly; and, as time went on, and Julia 
made it more and more evident that she 
sufficed to herself in every possible way, 
and secured the suffrages of society with in- 
creasing éclat, they agreed, with ever-grow- 
ing complacency, that they had, ‘ made the 
best of Mrs. Stephen,’ and that she had ad- 
apted herself with surprising tact and readi- 
ness to the exigencies of her proud position 
as a Haviland. In no single instance could 
any one of them have proved that Julia 





had consulted her, or followed her volun- 
teered counsel, on any subject, however 
important or however trivial; but they did 
not compare notes on that point, and Julia’s 
manner was really faultless. Never, by the 
slightest inflection of her voice, by the most 
transient glance of her remarkably-expres- 
sive eyes, did she reveal to her sisters-in- 
law that she held less exalted notions than 
their own, of the wisdom, taste, talent, dig- 
nity, importance, and general impressive- 
ness of the Havilands. 

Never once did she suffer herself to im- 
ply, ‘You are a parcel of empty-headed, 
egotistical fools,’ to the three ladies who had 
so magnanimously resolved to try patronage, 
when they had been judiciously advised 
that impertinence would not pay; though 
she formed that opinion of them early, and 
never had occasion to alter it. less 
clever woman than Julia Haviland, or a 
woman differently clever, ungifted with in- 
tellectual patience, would have ‘held her 
own’ by means of a coarser despotism, a 
scornful obstinacy ; but Julia, while she re- 
duced everyone around her to a condition 
of harmless insignificance, did so without 
arousing their pride or hurting their feel- 
ings. She conveyed a certain sense of per- 
fectly self-possessed power and unapproach- 
able independence to the perceptions of 
her sisters-in-law, and did it so well, so un- 
impeachably, that though Mrs. Burdett had 
a lurking idea that Mrs. Stephen did not 
set much store by the opinions of Maria 
and Fanny, and though Fanny and Maria 
entertained a notion that Selina had not 
made quite so deep an impression on Mrs. 
Stephen as she usually made upon minds of a 
lower calibre, unprivileged to belong to the 
Havilands, neither Selina, Maria, nor Fanny 
regarded herself as in any way slighted, 
overlooked, or undervalued by Mrs. Ste- 
ee She always knew aeosteely what were 

er own intentions with regard to every one 
with whom she was brought into contact — 
what exact position she chose that individ- 
ual to fill— assigned it to him or her, and 
took care that he or she did not transgress 
it. She had the diplomatic faculty, and the 
ruling faculty ; and though she needed and 
used the latter more habitually, she did not 
suffer the former to rust. In her relations 
with Stephen Haviland, Julia employed 
both these faculties with singular tact and 
success. She governed her husband as 
completely as she had intended to govern 
him, and she managed him as skilfully as 
she had proposed to herself to manage him, 
when she had taken a steady, cool, ‘ out- 
sider’ sort of long look forward at the fu- 
ture which lay beyond her marriage-day. 
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These intentions were certainly not senti- 
mental; they lacked romance; they were 
very business-like indeed; but they had 
answered very well on the whole. 

Julia had made a good thing out of life 
— quite as good a thing as could possibl 
have been made with the materials whic 
fortune had given her to work with; she 
was much too practical to waste time and 
energy in speculating upon what she might 
have done with materials of another order ; 
and Stephen Haviland was as happy as it 
was in his nature and disposition to be. 
That this did not imply any large capacity 
of happiness of a very exalted kind, Julia 
had always known; his nature was a nar- 
row one; she had taken its measure quite 
accurately, but the knowledge didnot dis- 
tress or disconcert her. ere was one 
a advantage of her not loving him. She 

ad said truly, she ‘liked him very much.’ 
If she had loved him, she might have ideal- 
ised him, and so have been inevitably dis- 
appointed ; but she did not love him, and 
she eschewed idealisation. Hence, she was 


not disappointed in him; and if she grew a 
little tired of him sometimes, she was not 
hard upon either him or herself in conse- 
quence, but regarded such weariness as an 
inevitable — of human existence, po- 


litely concealed the fact, and rallied from it 
with mich courage. As for that early dis- 
covery of hers concerning the brilliant and 
prosperous ordering of her life, that it glit- 
tered but was not gold, she remained of the 
same opinion; but it did not disturb her, 
because she did not believe in gold. Glit- 
ter was the best thing procurable, and she 
had it—nobody else had more. Endowed 
with unbroken health, and equable spirits, 
with great power of enjoyment and perfect 
self-command, Julia Haviland found that 
she had not been mistaken in believing that 
her life, as the wife of a rich man, entirely 
under her control, would be a very agree- 
able and a successful means of effacing the 
ast. 
" The traditional prosperity of the Havi- 
lands had suffered no change. Everything 
went well with them. Stephen was fortu- 
nate in his farming operations ; in his specu- 
lative enterprises, his former business habits 
and ability served him well as a man pos- 
sessed of property susceptible of improve- 
ment, and were respectfully recognised by 
persons engaged in the then comparatively 
modern methods of making fortunesin ven- 
turesome ways. Half a dozen years after 
his marriage, Stephen Haviland was as rich 
again as his inheritance from his father had 
made him, and four years later he was re- 
turned to Parliament as the ‘ Whig’ mem- 
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ber (the ‘Liberal’ development was not yet 
in fashion) for Lynnstoke, a town of con- 
siderable commercial pretensions, in whose 
neighbourhood Meriton was situated. Des- 
tiny and his own exertions had thus com- 
bined to make Stephen a man of fortune, 
and he naturally felt that destiny had be- 
haved very properly; but his wife had 
made him a man of fashion and social im- 
portance. Whether the fact arose from 
their own indifference to such vanities, as 
the Havilands would have said, had the 
case been put to them, or whether society, 
owing to some unaccountable dulness of per- 
ception, had failed to appreciate the Havi- 
lands, it was a fact that they had been in 
former days left to a good deal of solitary 
contemplation of their own superiority. 
The ‘levelling’ accident of popularity had 
not befallenthem. But all this changed af- 
ter Stephen Haviland’s marriage, and his 
advance in wealth and importance was not 
more rapid and conspicuous, than the alter- 
ation which a few years witnessed in his so- 
cial status. He had the faculty of making 
money ; Julia had tact, discretion, taste, in 
the expenditure of it, and a resolute am- 
bition to procure not only all the good 
things which money could buy, but much 
which it could not exactly purchase, but 
could largely, if indirectly, aid in procuring. 
Next to being shedienale poor, she would 
have objected to belonging to the vulgar or 
the insignificant rich; and she had taken 
prompt measures to prevent her husband’s 
being included in either category. Julia’s 
contempt for human nature was as good-hu- 
moured as it was profound, and she never 
carried a point by harsh means. She made 
Stephen Haviland understand that he had 
better defer to her judgment in all social 
matters, and quietly took the lead without 
allowing him to feel hurt by any suspicion 
that she did not rate his taste and refine- 
ment very highly. They were an undeniably 
happy pair. He loved her with all the 
power of love that was in him, and she — 
well, as aforesaid, she ‘ liked him very much 
indeed,’ which was a fortunate division of 
sentiment, and the very best which could 
have existed in the interest of his happiness, 
especially as he did not know it. 

leriton was a very pleasant place, and 
life at Meriton presented an exceptionally- 
agreeable aspect in comparison with the or- 
dinary conditions of human affairs, when 
Madeleine Burdett was brought thither as 
an infant. Julia had derived more amuse- 
ment from observation of Selina than the 
more commonplace, less characteristic ab- 
surdities of Fanny and Maria had afforded 
her. The two latter ladies were endowed 
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with a stupendous capacity for inflicting 
boredom upon their associates, Selina had 
more salient points of character and tem- 
ver, and was considerably less tiresome, 
Sala felt a sort of whimsical gratitude to 
Selina for being less intolerably heavy in 
hand than the others; and she liked Frank 
Burdett cordially. She had an acute and 
amused perception of his domestic diflicul- 
ties, and admired the pluck, patience, and 
dexterity with which he encountered them. 
There also existed between Mrs. Haviland 
and Frank Burdett a potent though unac- 
knowledged bond of sympathy. Each un- 
derstood the Havilands perfectly, each held 
them precisely in the same estimation, 
Many a tacit but deeply-enjoyed bit of fun 
had the two participated in, when the fam- 
ily characteristics came out very strongly 
indeed; many a time had Julia seen with 
amusement Frank acting on a hint derived 
from observation of her tactics, and Selina 
caught ina harmless snare such as she set 
successfully for Selina’s brother, every day 
of his wonderfully well-managed life, Julia 
had perfectly understood the resentment 
felt by the family on the score of the detri- 
ment to their interests likely to result from 
her marriage, amd had derived cynical gratiti- 
cation from the satisfaction —so confirmatory 
of her views of human nature — with which 
they regarded her childless estate. It was 
therefore with a sort of scornful amusement 
that she thought of the strange way in which 
the family wish was fulfilled, by the decis- 
ion taken by herself and Stephen to adopt 
the motherless infant. Here was Selina’s 
desire accomplished, not indeed under her 
superintendence; and what would Fanny 
and Maria say to such a disposition of the 
* precious legacy’? ‘The interests of the ju- 
venile Marshes and the little Fanshaws were 
sufliciently compromised by it in appear- 
ance, to render it probable and pardonable 
that Maria and Fanny would consider the 
step hasty and unadvised; but they had 
been so very eloquent about dear Selina 
and the motherless darling, had transformed 
themselves into such ‘ blubbering rills’ of 
woe on the occasion, that it behoved them, 
in consideration of that consistency which, 
with every other virtue, was characteristic 
of the Havilands, to be careful how they ex- 
pressed their sentiments. Accordingly, 
they were careful, but they found a_practi- 
cable cheval de bataille in Frank’s feelings. 
* How could he bear to part with the sweet 
cherub ? the last memorial of his incompar- 
able wife, the best consolation, though noth- 
ing could really console for his irreparable 
loss?’ Julia replied calmly that all that 
was for Frank to consider, and that, of 
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course, if he could not part with the cherub, 
he would not be galled upon to do so, But 
she made it evident that she and her hus- 
band meditated the adoption of Madeleine 
Burdett only, and effectually arrested any 
vague notions which had begun to spring 
up in the minds of Maria and Fanny, that 
a cherub in a more advanced stage of de- 
velopment in respect of teeth, speech, and 
locomotion, whose name should be Marsh 
or Fanshaw, might answer the benevolent 
purpose equally well. 

Frank Burdett took the proposition very 
kindly, There is a general belief that a 
father must either love or hate exception- 
ally an infant whose birth has cost the moth- 
er’s life; but the belief is not founded on 
reasonable grounds, At all events, if there 
be such a rule, Frank Burdett formed an 
exception to it. He was equal to seeing the 
baby with perfect equanimity, and as glad 
to get rid of it when it cried, as he had been 
in the case of its predecessors, He was 
hopelessly sincere and unsentimental, per- 
fectly alive to the advantages offered to the 
child by Stephen and Julia, and not ‘at all 
sensitive about the invasion of his * sacred 
rights,’ which severely exercised Maria and 
Fanny. 

So the little Madeleine took up her per- 
manent abode at Meriton, and the bond of 
friendship which united ‘her father to Julia 
was drawn closer. If Frank Burdett did 
not quite understand Julia Haviland, as in- 
deed he did not, — for not the keenest and 
most sympathetic observer, ignorant of her 
past history, could have thoroughly com- 

rehended hy —he knew enough of her to 
Be surprised as well as gratified by her pro- 
ceedings with regard to his little daughter. 
What was her motive for the adoption of 
the child? the discomfiture of Maria and 
Fanny not being a sufliciently strong one to 
assign. He had never seen any indication 
on Julia's part of the déseeuvrement which 
makes the presence of children agreeable to 
rich women who have nothing to do, or of 
any regret that she had no children of her 
own. She was s woman of strong intellect- 
ual capacity, and refined intellectual taste ; 
she had no lack of the kind of oceupation 
she liked, even when leading the compara- 
tively quiet life of Meriton. What did she 
want with the child? Frank Burdett pon- 
dered this matter long, until he at length 
hit upon a probable solution, 

‘Tam so accustomed to think of every- 
thing Julia says and does,’ he thought, ‘as 
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emanating from herself alone, — she is so 
deucedly independent in her ways, for all 
her blandness and civility to Stephen, that 
I forget it may be just possible that this is 
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more his doing than hers, Of course it 
suits her book, or it would not be done; 
but that’s it, by Jove! that’s it! Stephen 
is inclined to grumble because they have no 
children ; — it’s a great proof of her clever- 
ness that he does not grumble about other 
things with less reason, for he has his full 
share of the Haviland temper — and she is 
doing this to please avd amuse him, No 
matter; she will do her duty by Maddy, as 
she did it by the old lady; and if she oc- 
casionally gets tired of Stephen, and thinks it 
prudent to provide him with a permanent 
companion less susceptible of that sort of 
fatigue, —though it’s very catching, —I 
am sure [ sha’n’t blame her, or scrutinise 
her motives too closely.’ 

During this soliloquy Mr. Burdett had 
been leaning over a low gate, looking 
thoughtiully at a clover-field, He now 
shook his head at the crop and walked away. 
Probably the thoughts he had been indulg- 
ing sugvested associations with his vanished 
domestic bliss which were too much for 
him; for his countenance was grave and 
reflective, and he whistled a solemn air with 
deliberation and nicety. 

The entente cordiale between Julia Havi- 
land and Frank Burdett was strengthened 
by the little Madeleine’s residence at Meri- 
ton. The child was fond of her father and 
of Julia; but she was passionately attached 
to Stephen Haviland, who displayed a last- 
ing tenderness towards her and delight in 
her, which occasionally gave rise to strange 
reflections in Julia’s mind. There was a 
strong dash of moroseness in Stephen Havi- 
land’s temper, which Julia had recognised 
early in their acquaintance. He was an 
obstinate man, honourable in his impulses 
and actions, very unsympathetic, self-en- 
grossed without being actively or offensively 
selfish, exacting, and— stupid. Yes; that 
was the most disagreeable of his defects in 
Julia’s estimation, —a diflicult-to-manage 
kind of stupidity in matters of every-day 
life, which dia not, however, extend to his 
business faculties and connections. A little 
more love, which must have implied quicker 
and keener sensitiveness on her part, and 
Julia would have had a good deal of pain 
to endure: but she was preserved by the 
equanimity of her feelings, which left her 
to the free exercise of her unprejudiced 
judgment. Hence the obstinacy and stu- 
pidity of Stephen had little effect on her; 
she rallied her energies, her intelligence, 
and her tact to the subtle, imperceptible 
conquest of them. ‘ Against stupidity the 
gods war unvictorious,’ She knew the say- 
ing, and it arose in her mind not unseldom ; 
not to discourage her, but to remind her 
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that stupidity was of various kinds and de- 
grees, and to make her determine that she 
would differ from the gods by all the extent 
of victory. And she did so differ, Per- 
haps not one of Stephen Haviland’s associ- 
ates, except his wife and Mr, Burdett, was 
aware that he was obstinate and stupid, 
thanks to the capacity of the one and the 
reticence of the other. 

It was impossible for Julia to see the 
effect produced by the child’s presence in 
her beautiful and luxurious home; to ob- 
serve the softening influence which she ex- 
erted over Stephen, the occupation she 
afforded him, the strange way in which the 
little girl filled up the measure of his life, 
more effectually + Se any or all of its large 
and important interests, without being forci- 
bly recalled to a remembrance of that past 
which she had so long and steadily ignored, 
She was forced to remember that there was, 
somewhere in the world, a child who had 
the right to call her ‘ mother,’ and for whom 
this man’s affection and interest, hard as 
he was to manage, might have been won, 
had she steadily and resolutely set it before 
her to win them, in the days when her in- 
fluence over him was, if not more absolutely 
vowerful, of a different kind. She had very 
Fittle regret, very little softness of feeling, 
in these remembrances; she was too mer- 
cilessly true in all her dealings with herself 
to persuade herself that any late revival of 
motherly sentiment, any yearning for the 
deliberately-abandoned child, mingled with 
her meditations; she merely pondered on 
the comparative wisdom of the course she 
had adopted, and one which she was_ in- 
clined now to think would have been, had 
she tried for it, open to her, She had bur- 
dened her life with a secret and an obliga- 
tion; and as it appeared to her, without 
imperative necessity. The burden was not 
very irksome, it was true, but it existed, 
and now it seemed it might have been dis- 
pensed with. Thus from the smooth height 
of prosperity, success, achievement, which 
she had attained, Julia Haviland looked : 
back to the starting-point of her career, 
and under-estimated, as we all do, the difli- 
culties which had gathered round the out- 
set. A widow, of not-too-certain surround- 
ings and traditions, of vague history indeed, 
—might have chanced to be as well re- 
ceived by the Havilands and the world as the 
supposititious Miss Peyton, not too clearly 
defined. On the other hand, she might not 
have been ; but Julia forgot that contingency, 
and found herself growing into a disposition 
to regard her former proceedings as a mis- 
take. ‘It would not ae been easy to ace 
count,for having come to Meriton as Miss 
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Peyton, and married Stephen as a widow,’ 
she thought, ‘ even without taking into ac- 
count what he would have thought of it ; but I 
have done some things which were quite as 
difficult in my time, and I think it would 
have been wiser to have tried it.’ 

When Julia Haviland thought thus, the 
far past of her life was fading into indis- 
tinctness. She had dismissed it from her 
memory by an act of the will, and now, 
when by another she recalled it, it did not 
come clear and complete. The long-estab- 
lished habit of wealth, station, considera- 
tion, and influence, had acted upon the 
powers of her memory, and effaced the 
reality of former conditions of existence so 
widely, so degradingly different. She re- 
membered the horrid past now, rather as a 
spectator might remember it, than as an 
actor, a sufferer; and none of the vivid dis- 
gust and abhorrence which had once pos- 
sessed her returned with the retrospect. If 
Julia had possessed less strength of mind 
and more sentiment, indulgence in such a 
strain of thought would probably have led 
to a violent reaction of feeling, to an un- 
bearable awakening of poignant remorse, 
and of desperate longing for her forsaken 
child, — possibly to her regarding her hus- 
band and herself with abhorrence, and ris- 
ing in revolt against the wealth and station 
which she had purchased by the deed which 
would then have presented itself to her 
aroused conscience and sensibility as a 
crime. But no such result was likely to 
ensue on Julia’s meditations. She never 
glanced towards the sentimental aspect of 
the case; she never referred to any notion 
of a crime; she stopped short at debating 
whether she had been guilty of a blunder. 

From the day on which Julia Peyton had 
made her compact with Mr. Eliot Foster, 
and gone out from the shabby chambers in 
Gray’s Inn to meet her expectant lover in 
Holborn, no mention had been made of her 
child between her and Stephen Haviland — 
this by tacit mutual consent. Now, when 
Julia saw how the little girl wound herself 
round Stephen’s affections, how necessary 
she became to him, how she daily assumed 
more and more importance in their home, 
she would sometimes wonder, but without 
= in the speculation, whether he remem- 

ered that there was a banished child some- 
where, whose rightful place — or his mother 
never ought to have sat there — was by her 
husband’s hearth. 

As time went on, and the influence of the 
beautiful child became established and ha- 
bitual, and as Julia herself yielded to it to a 
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tate Mrs. Haviland. In the press and h 
of her life, which was crowded now with 
the claims of fashion, and brilliant with 
pleasure, wealth, and the lustre of wide so- 
cial popularity, there was little time or space 
for the intrusion of the past. Time was 
more than merciful to Julia Haviland. He 
treated her with exceptional gallantry, steal- 
ing from her no grace or charm of youth, 
but he replaced it with an added beauty, 
dignity, and distinction of maturity. The 
years which beheld her adopted daughter 
change from a lovely child to a bright, 
beautiful, attractive girl, passed with only 
a caressing, ennobling touch over Julia Ha- 
viland’s head. The noble figure, with its 
fine proportions, its perfect symmetry, its 
tranquil, easy grace, did but gain in fulness 
and grandeur. The fine, clear-cut face did 
but acquire superior calm, more refinement, 
a stronger impress of intellectual power; 
and if the delicate colour were a little faint- 
er, the brilliant eyes less bright, the change 
had a harmony and fitness which made it 
beautiful. Conscious dignity and capacity 
sat upon the lightly-lined brow, and what 
the eyes had lost in lustre, they had gained 
in depth. Julia’s beauty was of that rare, 
complete, satisfying kind which in each suc- 
cessive stage seems best. When she was 
a girl few had seen her without saying, 
* What a lovely girl!’ Now, in her matu- 
rity, the common voice proclaimed her an 
incomparably-handsome woman ; and criti- 
cal, comprehending observers contemplat- 
ing her, did not fail to say, ‘ What a beau- 
tiful old lady Mrs. Haviland will be!’ Her 
beauty formed a considerable element in 
Julia’s social success, no doubt; but she 
had many other resources, hardly less po- 
tent, and she employed them with effect. 
Though, as a Haviland, it would have been 
impossible for Stephen to recognise all he 
owed to the tact and talent, to the perfect 
manners, and the unerring savoir rire of 
his wife, he had as just a notion of it as 
could be expected to emanate from a Havi- 
land, and he was not chary in his admission 
of her various attractions, especially as the 
all reflected more or less credit on himself. 
Stephen had not changed much in the course 
of time in any of his distinguishing traits. 
He was, after his fashion, devoted to Julia, 
and still more strongly devoted to himself, 
a distinction which Julia thoroughly under- 
stood, but, as their interests were in every 
respect identical, had hitherto had no cause 
to object to. 

Frank Burdett had not married again. 
Maria and Fanny approved of this, remark- 


degree which surprised her and everyone | ing, when anyone commented upon the fact, 
else, such thoughts as these ceased to agi-| that ‘it was very natural; he never could 
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hope to replace Selina.’ The widower was 
aware of the reason assigned for his con- 
tinued celibacy, and perfectly content with 
it. To be accredited with unimpaired de- 
votion to a Haviland after her death, was a 
mild price for emancipation. He was very 
fond of his daughter Madeleine, and very 
proud of her. It was unfortunate, according 
to her aunts, that the ‘ precious legacy’ did 
not in the least resemble her mother; but 
so itwas. Madeleine was still, in her beau- 
tiful girlhood, as when Selina had recog- 
nised the fact, ‘ quite a Burdett.’ She had 
a pretty, coaxing, enticing way with her 
which few people tried to resist, and to 
which her father, like Stephen Haviland, 
delighted to yield the utmost submission. 
Frank was happy with Julia and Madeleine 
anywhere, but most thoroughly happy in 
the country, where he could combine the 
sport and the amateur farming area 
highly unsuccessful), in which he delighted, 
with the pleasure of their society. His 
boys were at public schools, his household 
went on with much regularity, and no doubt 
unseen peculation; but the placid Frank 
bore the conviction that it was so with phi- 
losophy, greatly to the indignation of Fanny 
and Marka, who made periodical visits of 
inspection to Mr. Burdett’s establishment, 
and loudly lamented over the ‘ rapine,’ 
which was submitted to in a spot’ once hal- 
lowed by the unimpeachable housekeeping 
of Selina. At the close of these domiciliar 
visits it was the treacherous custom of Fran 
to apologise to his servants for the trouble 
and indignity inflicted upon them, and to 
make them liberal compensation in money, 
after which all would go well until the next 
time. 

Madeleine Burdett, though she did not 
‘come out’ sooner than other young ladies, 
had seen a great deal more of the world, 
and shared the life of the elders in the 
house to a much greater extent than ‘most 
girls of her age. Without being either for- 
ward or ‘ fast,’ she was vivacious and bright- 
ly intelligent ; and she enjoyed to the ut- 
most the glimpses of society of such widely- 
varied kinds as the avocations of her uncle 
and the tastes of her aunt afforded her. 
Her education had been carefully provided 
for, and she had taken it very ‘ kindly,’ as 
it was in her fervent, healthy, happy nature 
to take everything — study, pleasure, travel 
—no matter what. A more perfect speci- 
men of a brilliant, handsome, happy, re- 
fined, charming English girl than Madeleine 
Burdett, when she made her formal début in 
society, it would not have been easy to find. 
There were at least three gentlemen who 
would have been ready to declare it impos- 
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sible; they were Frank Burdett, Stephen 
Haviland, and a third individual who has 
not yet found a place in this narrative. 

During her niece’s first ‘season,’ Mrs. 
Haviland’s house was one of the most fre- 
quented in London. Her entertainments 
were as remarkable for taste as for splen- 
dour, and she and Madeleine were very de- 
cidedly the fashion. Everyone worth see- 
ing was to be seen, —— worth talking 
to was to be met, at the house in Berkeley- 
square, which had come to be mentioned in 
print as the ‘ family mansion,’ though Ste- 
phen had purchased it. The ‘best’ young 
men in London, in the society meaning of 
the word, there did congregate, and many 
of the number thought it would not bea 
‘bad thing’ to marry Miss Burdett, who 
was known to be Stephen Haviland’s heiress, 
and was ‘ deuced pretty’ into the (advan- 
tageous) bargain. A few of these gilded 
youths had Fg emg their views on this 
subject to Madeleine, but she had differed 
with them, quite amicably and without any 
detriment to their being as good friends as 
before. 

‘You don’t want me to marry, I know, 
papa,’ she said to Frank Burdett one day, 
when she had rejected an offer which a fa- 
ther and a chaperone of different ways of 
thinking to those of Mr. Burdett and Mrs. 
Haviland might have advised her to ‘ look 
at;’ ‘because you never do want me to do 
anything except exactly what I like myself, 
and I am quite sure the others don’t, for 
precisely the same reason.’ Miss Burdett 
was right; she was a shrewd young lady, 
and thoroughly comprehended the strength 
of her position as a spoiled child, though, 
to do her justice, she did not abuse it. She 
was too much in and of society not to be 
aware that marrying and giving in marriage 
were the grand objects and occupations of 
the world in which she lived; but she was 
happily exempt from all care on the subject. 
Sula Haviland held match-making and 
maneuvring mothers in supreme contempt, 
and derived much satisfaction from the re- 
flection that Madeleine’s prospective wealth 
made it reasonable to allow her to follow 
the dictates of her feelings. She had by 
no means forgotten that, in the far past, 
she had resolved to rid herself of the curse 
of poverty and obscurity by a marriage in 
which interest was aided by only liking, not 
by love; and she had no doubt that if she 
could find herself in similar circumstances, 
she would resort to a similar expedient ; but 
the more clearly she recognised that, the 
more satisfaction she felt on Madeleine’s 
account. 

‘She is a fortunate girl,’ Julia thought, 
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as she watched the sparkling animation with 
which Madeleine trod the round of pleasure, 
undisturbed by any scheming or jealousy, 
untroubled by an arriére pensée of any kind ; 
‘she is a fortunate girl. She may indulge 
in the luxury of a love-match without pay- 
ing that price for it, which must inevitably 
be too high— poverty’and insignificance, 
and she is very likely to find a love-match 
answer in every sense; hers is an enviable 
. Nature, and an enviable lot, without a 
shadow in the past or a danger in the fu- 
ture.’ 

Altogether, life was very bright for Mr. 
and Mrs. Haviland and their adopted daugh- 
ter, when, shortly after her visit to ‘ the 
Gift’ at Coventry, Madeleine Burdett came 
out. 

Julia Haviland and her niece were casu- 
ally reminded of that visit, by an intima- 
tion which reached them in London about 
the middle of a very brilliant and success- 
ful season, of the death of Hugh Gaynor’s 
father, the Rector of Burnham. Stephen 
Haviland left town in order to attend the 
funeral; and, writing to Julia after it had 
‘taken place, told her that Hugh had been 
— to the living, and had — much to 

is mother’s surprise, who always expected 
her exemplary son to do something disa- 
greeable, and, according to her own account, 
was very rarely disappointed — consented 
to accept it. Mr. Haviland reported Hugh 
to be looking very ill; to have acknowl- 
edged that he could not stand such hard 
work as he had to do at Beckthorpe any 
longer; to be filled with regret at having to 
abandon the weavers, who were, if not less 
consumptive, certainly less sceptical since 
he had been labouring among them; finally, 
to have consented to go to London, after a 
while, and pay them a short visit en route 
for Switzerland. 

The two ladies were talking about Ste- 
phen’s letter, seated in Julia’s morning- 
room, with Mr. Burdett, who had dutifully 
come to escort his daughter in her early 
ride, and they naturally recurred to the 
scene of Hugh Gaynor’s labours. 

‘IT wonder how that beautiful girl at 
“the Gift” is getting on,’ said Madeleine. 
‘We must remember to ask Mr. Gaynor. 
How much interested he was in her! You 
recollect her, aunt, don’t you?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said Julia. 

‘You never saw such a sweet girl, papa, 
Iam sure. No, you needn't look as if you 
were going to contradict me, sir; I'm not 
a sweet girl, I’m only ‘‘ charming! ”— you 
never did see such a sweet girl. She had a 
face like an angel, and such a voice! I 
suppose she has been there ever since, 
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working away with those great healthy- 
looking girls in blue gowns, and minding 
her grim old mother. You never saw Cov- 
“—_- did you, papa?’ 

Mr. Burdett had never seen Coventry. 

‘Very well, then, we'll go there. You 
don’t care about antiquities a bit, and you’re 
—- lazy; but you shall go, for all 
that.’ 

When they had left her, Julia. Haviland 
still sat with her husband’s letter in her 
hand. It was long since she had seen Hugh 
Gaynor, and he had never stayed in her 
London house. She was grieved to hear 
of his ill health. How prematurely old he 
looked when she saw him last! That was 
the result of his hard-working life, and that 
way he had of feeling other people’s troubles 
acutely, and concerning himself about their 
material and spiritual condition so keenly 
that it almost seemed as if in each case he 
had a personal responsibility. She had 
known that of old, when she had met him 
in her girlhood, and he had lectured her so 
ineffectually, and loved her—as she well 
knew, though he had never told her —so 
vainly; and again, when he had seen the 
worst, in the darkest of her dark days — 
when he had come from a felon’s deathbed 
to give her the tidings of her widowhood. 

Had the falsehood she had told him, had 
the reservation which she had induced him 
into when they first met after her marriage, 
and which had undoubtedly, though tacitly, 
influenced their relations ever since, been 
also unnecessary precautions? Might she 
have risked the truth? She thought of her 
husband, of all the added insight into and 
experience of his character which years had 
given her, and she answered her own ques- 
tion in the negative. The weakness which 
she had then discerned, the uneasy pride 
which would have put him continually at a 
disadvantage in the presence of a possessor 
of the secret of which he was ashamed, and 
would have led him to resent that disadvan- 
tage to her, existed to a greater extent than 
she had then suspected, and in this instance 
she had done wisely. It could have availed 
her nothing that Hugh Gaynor should know 
the truth. His disapproval could not have 
moved her, his sympathy she did not desire. 
Did she desire, had she ever desired, any- 
one’s sympathy? It struck her, like a 
wholly-new a that she must be in 
reality a strangely-lonely person, and en- 
dued with an extraordinary power of suf- 
ficing to herself, when she acknowledged 
that she did not desire, that it was not in 
her to admit, sympathy. Thus, there had 
been no direct, no substantial, loss to her 
| in the holding aloof of Hugh Gaynor. He 
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had probably ceased to remember its origin 
in the lapse of years; aud yet there was 
some vague pain in the recollection of it. 
She recalled every incident of her short 
stay in Warwickshire, which had brought 
her into more familiar contact with Hugh 
Gaynor than she had been placed in before 
or since, and promised herself that she 
would ask him about his friends at the 
‘ Gift,’ and find out whether she could serve 
them in any way. ‘ How time went over; 
how one lost sight of people!’ And then 
her thoughts glanced towards Mr. Eliot 
Foster. It was a long time since she had 
heard anything of him. There was only 
one contingency in which she should receive 
any direct communication from him — the 
contingency to which Stephen Haviland had 
referred in his perturbed meditations ; — 
their spheres of life and habitual associa- 
tions were so widely different that they 
were never brought in personal contact, 
and time had effaced the impression of ali 
that had passed, so far as any feeling of 
agitation was concerned. Mrs. Haviland 
was still sitting with her husband’s letter in 
her hand when her carriage was announced ; 
and when presently she went out she was 
paler, and her smile was less bright than 
usual. . 

At the time he had agreed upon with 
Stephen Haviland, Hugh Gaynor arrived 
at Berkeley-square. He was looking aged 
and worn, and it was evident the foreign 
tour which had been prescribed for him 
was requisite. Julia received her truly- 
welcome guest with all her usual courteous 
grace, and more than her customary warmth. 
Hugh looked at his beautiful hostess with 
astonishment. He had been dwelling amid 
illness and gloom of late, and this hand- 
some, stately, dark-haired, dark-eyed wo- 
man, in her brilliant dress, her satin and 
pearls, with her clear low voice, her calm 
manner, her. tranquil dignity, looked like 
some being from another world to him. 
How much more beautiful she was than the 
wilful girl he had loved long ago! how she 
graced the position she had acquired! Hers 
was a real success, at all events —the ‘ de- 
ceitfulness of riches’ was not here. 

Madeleine took an early opportunity of 
questioning Hugh Gaynor about his pretty 
young friend at ‘the Gift,’ and was sur- 
prised at the look of pain which crossed his 
face as he replied, ‘1 wish I could tell you 
anything pleasant, or indeed anything at 
all, about her. Her disappearance, and 
m4 having totally lost sight of her, are pain- 
ful mysteries to me, associated, too, with 


another mystery. She left Coventry shortly 
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after her mother’s death, which took place 
a year after our visit to ‘the Gift,” and 
went to London, from whence she wrote, 
resigning her situation, and giving no clue 
to her intentions or her whereabouts; and 
since then I have never heard of her.’ 

‘ And have you no means of tracing her?” 
asked Madeleine. 

‘No certain means, and none that I 
should like to employ otherwise than in 
person. There is a young man in Paris — 
the same whom I told you about, Haviland, 
if you remember—who may know what 
has become of her; but he has changed his 
address, my letters have not reached him, 
and I can do nothing in the matter until I can 
get over to Paris myself. It has been im- 
possible all this year, and must be put off 
now for a while longer, as I am travelling 
with a party, and we go direct to Switzer- 
land.’ 

Julia’s quick perception showed her that 
the subject was a painful one, and she gave 
Madeleine a look which signified ‘ Let it 
drop.’ The party soon broke up to prepare 
for dinner, and Stephen Haviland accom- 
panied Hugh Gaynor to his room. 

‘I say, Gaynor,’ Stephen began awk- 
wardly, when he had put his guest in posses- 
sion ; ‘if youdon’t mind, I had rather you did 
not say anything about that boy — the ar- 
tist — at Coventry, you know, to Mrs. Hay- 
iland. Foster has been mixed up in some 
troublesome family affairs of hers, and the 
mention of him is not pleasant to her. I 
don’t think she’s likely to ask you an 
questions ; but if she does, just turn it off, 
will you?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Hugh. ‘I perfectly 
understand, and will be careful.’ Then 
Stephen left him, and Hugh, though but 
little given to curiosity, wondered how Mr. 
Eliot Foster had been concerned in the 
affairs of Mrs. Haviland’s family, which he 
had reason to believe anything but generall 
creditable. ‘For,’ he said to himself, ‘ 
don’t remember Foster’s name in the prose- 
cution of Wallace.’ 

The little party had assembled in Mrs. 
Haviland’s boudoir, and were waiting the 
announcement of dinner, when Stephen said 
to his wife : 

‘I had asked Verner Bingham to dine 
here to-day, but on second thoughts I fan- 
cied Gaynor would not care for strangers, 
and put him off.’ 

Hugh Gaynor, who was looking at Mad- 
eleine Burdett as her uncle spoke, saw her 
face suddenly suffused with a bright beau- 
tiful blush. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 
Lorp and Lady Bredisholme were very 


noble personages — particularly, not to say 
painfully, noble. In their veins ran a quite 
extraordinary 


uantity of ‘blue’ blood, 
which deoitel from the noblest of Nor- 
man and the noblest of Scotch sources; of 
which my lady contributed the larger por- 
tion of the Norman, my lord the larger por- 
tion of the Scotch. My lord and lady were 
related otherwise than by the commonplace 
tie of marriage; but how, or in what de- 
gree, no one but Debrett could have under- 
taken to explain. That circumstances did 
so cohere as to admit of the union of the 
extremely-noble cousins was singularly for- 
tunate, as it would have been very difficult 
for the profane vulgar to imagine either of 
the parties to that matrimonial contract 
forming an alliance with any but the other. 
My lord and my lady were remarkably like 
each other; and if they had been less im- 
portant persons, it is just possible that they 
might have been considered exceedingly 
plain ; as it was, they were held to be ‘ dis- 
eee looking,’ as became the Norman 
and Scotch nobility which they represented. 
Lord Bredisholme was not a particularly 
manly-looking nobleman, and Lady Bredis- 
holme was not a very feminine-looking no- 
blewoman. Thus the likeness between the 
pair was increased; and my lord with his 
pale eyes, long cheeks, pointed chin, and 
narrow forehead, if his face were surmount- 
ed by my lady’s bonnet, and his limbs, 
lanky and heavy, clothed in the womanly 
attire which she always seemed to wear 
under protest, might have been mistaken 
for his own wife — or, as he would have 
referred her being styled — viscountess. 
he noble pair were as well matched in 
mental as in physical characteristics. They 
were narrow-minded and sour-tempered, 
suspicious, insolent, and acridly pious. 
They were very fond of money; people 
who were not fond of them said this was the 
only undisciplined affection of which they 
could be accused, and the Mrs. Candours 
of their society excused their love of lucre 
on the grounds of their paucity of pelf. 
The vulgarity of great wealth was a fa- 
vourite theme with Lady Bredisholme, who 
considered that it could not be atoned for, 
or even extenuated, except when combined 
with very exalted rank; and from it, as 
well as every other vulgarity, she and her 
viscount were undeniably free. Extrava- 
gance and penuriousness had taken it by 
turns to characterise the extinct generations 


of the Lords Bredisholme, and penuriogs- 
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ness was the presiding bad fairy at the birth 
of Herbert, the peculiarly-noble viscount 
who has an incidental and temporary place 
in this narrative. On the whole, perhaps 
this was rather fortunate, for extravagance 
had had a long and strong turn in the time 
of the preceding viscount, and Lord Bre- 
disholme was not penurious by choice only, 
but in some measure by necessity. The 
conventional externals of their rank he and 
his noble ally, cousin, and wife, would 
rather have died than dispensed with ; but 
in every respect in which expenditure did 
not come under the notice of the world, 
their economy was inexorable and highly 
skilful. Lady Bredisholme’s fortune was 
small; so small that to persons who ‘ under- 
stood’ her lord, it was a subject of wonder- 
ment that he had married his noble cousin 
Letitia. But his noble cousin was the one 
weakness of his life, and he had strength- 
ened his resolution to gratify that weakness, 
and reconciled it with his ruling passion, by 
the not unwise reflection that the advantage 
of marrying a rich woman was in almost 
every instance counterbalanced by the dis- 
advantage of her knowing how to expend 
her own fortune, and insisting on doing so; 
and furthermore, that if his cousin Letitia 
did not bring him much money, she would 
certainly save him a great deal. In this 
respect the noble Letitia did not disappoint 
him. She was the discreetest of wives, a 
very dragon of virtue, a paragon of propri- 
ety, a model mother, especially in the mod- 
eration of her maternity, for she added but 
two scions to the almost painfully-noble - 
house of Bredisholme, and they were both 
of the advantageous sex. As a house- 
keeper, she was unrivalled; and the ladies 
admitted to a knowledge of her incompara- 
ble powers in the way of ‘keeping down’ 
bills, repressing tendencies to extravagance 
in the kitchen and servants’ hall, docking 
perquisites, and sternly discountenancing 
the reprehensible practice of ‘tips,’ re- 
garding her with wonder, which they vainly 
endeavoured to express in the complimen- 
tary form of imitation. 

Especially did the administrative abilit 
of the viscountess fill with awe — whic 
hardly dared to be envy as well — the tim- 
id souls of the provincial ladies, admitted, 
on grounds of a ‘ parochial’ character to the 
honour of visiting at Bredisholme, the 
ancient, but now much curtailed and meagre- 
ly-kept-up, family seat in Lanarkshire. The 
young and pretty wife of the ‘ Episcopalian’ 
clergyman in particular—who had been 
imported from Lancashire, and who under- 
went severe catechisation about the milk, 





butter, and ‘butcher meat’ consumed in 
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her humble establishment, coming most in- 
"agent out of the ordeal—wept over 

er own shortcomings as she recounted to 
her husband the achievements of Lady 
Bredisholme, and shook her head ruefully 
at her unintelligible household ‘ book.’ 

‘It’s wonderful, Bob,’ said little Mrs. 
Sutton, in a tone of mingled melancholy 
and admiration, — ‘ quite wonderful. Every 
bit of meat is weighed in her own scales, in 
the presence of the *“ flesher’s’ man, and 
the amount checked; and no odd loaves or 
things, or allowance for ‘‘ sundries ” — and 
ot know how dreadful they are. O dear, 

ow clever her ladyship is! and, as she 

says, if she can manage se conscientiously 
on the large scale, why can’t I on the 
small? It’s quite true, Bob; but then I 
couldn’t tell her, could I, that I’m a little 
afraid of Sarah? I don’t think Sarah 
would let me be,a good manager, Bob; 
but’ — and here the little woman sighed — 
‘of course I could not expect her ladyship 
to understand.’ 

Bob Sutton had listened to his wife’s 
lamentation with an amused smile, and 
now, when she paused, he took up an em- 
lapel position on the hearthrug, pushed 

is hands deep down in his trousers-pock- 

ets, and addressed her in an awful voice, 
and with a comically-threatening expres- 
sion of countenance. 

‘Now, Polly, just listen to me, if you 
‘ge and attend to what I say, or it will 

e worse for you. If ever I catch you imi- 
tating that old cat in anything, — an inso- 
lent, prying skinflint! what business of 
hers is it whether you manage ‘‘ conscien- 
tiously” or not? I don’t want you to be 
conscientious, [ prefer your being comfort- 
able, — if ever 1 know you to weigh the 
meat, or bother about the bread, or insult 
Sarah about sundries, [E[—I won't beat 
- you, Polly, because it would be unbecom- 
ing in a clergyman to beat his wife, espec- 
ially such a little one; but I'll send you 
home to your father for three months, and 
give a dinner-party every rn id 

Lord and Lady Bredisholme were pre- 
served from the perils of popularity as ef- 
fectually as from the vulgarity of wealth. 
The ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ kept 
aloof from them, except after the mere 
formal and surface fashion prescribed by 
those rules of society which bind our no- 
bles in links of iron. They told them- 
selves and each other, and such casual as- 
sociates as they had, that they were not de- 
pendent on society, had higher resources, 
and thoroughly sufficed to themselves. 
And indeed they were a united pair, har- 
moniously devoted to the same petty inter- 
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ests, sharing the same occupations, hating 
the same persons, envious in the same di- 
rection, ambitious after an identical fashion, 
of an exemplary oneness even to their par- 
tiality for early hours, cold weather, patent 
medicines, conchology, and the cultivation 
of a kitchen garden. They were also of 
one mind respecting their offspring. In 
their frigid way they were rather attached 
to Herbert, their elder, and rather unat- 
tached to Verner, their younger, son; and 
to a candid mind this distinction would 
have recommended itself as reasonable. 
The personal resemblance of Herbert Bing- 
ham to his parents was as remarkable as 
their personal resemblance to each other; 
and they had the satisfaction of perceiving, 
from his earliest years, that there was sub- 
stantial reason to expect, that in all those 
qualities which did equal honour to their 
heads and hearts, he would prove as strik- 
ingly like them. The accord between this 
exemplary young man and his parents was 
complete and uninterrupted, extendin 

even to the light in which they all nar 
Verner, who was as unlike Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme in person as in mind. To 
find a family likeness for the handsome, 
spirited, gay, clever, careless youth, it 
would have been necessary to try back 
among the family portraits, and to restrict 
one’s explorations to the traditionally ex- 
travagant ancestry. Lord and Lady Bred- 
isholme derived much consolation from the 
circumstance that Verner was not their 
eldest son. They were at least spared the 
poignant sorrow of knowing that the not 
magnificent patrimony which it was the am- 
bition, the labour of their lives to increase, 
was destined to go into the hands of a per- 
son who entertained the most deplorable 
ideas on the subject of giving and lending ; 
who placed so little value on money as to 
think it ‘did not matter whether one had 
much or little, so as one could get on and 
be jolly, and make other people so;’ and 
who could not be induced to select his as- 
sociates with any decent regard for those 
great principles of expediency, which his 
parents promulgated in speech and embod- 
ied in action. Herbert Bingham would 
tread in their steps, and live according to 
their doctrines; their gods would be his 
gods: no —— of defalcation or of apos- 
tasy there. The best they had to hope for 
in the case of Verner was, that he might 
form an attachment combining love and 
prudence,—for they knew his treason 
against modern society, his heresy against 
its faith in the matter of marriage, — 
whose object should unite blood with 
money. Such a fortunate conjunction would 
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be too much for ordinary people to antici- 
pate. Lord and Lady Bredisholme were 
never sanguine respecting the fulfilment of 
other people’s hopes; but fate might surely 
be considered bound to do something out 
of the way for people of their importance. 
Verner was rather young at present for 
carrying out a speculation of this kind, un- 
less something so superlatively advantage- 
ous as to overrule all obstacles should turn 
up. In the mean time, Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme occupied themselves with the 
question of his career in life. It is exces- 
sively difficult to know what to do with a 
young man, who is too a a person- 
age to adopt any of those professions 
which require for their prosperous pursuit 
the most strenuous exercise of the highest 
intellectual and moral faculties, and who is 
too poor to go into the army in any but an 
inglorious working capacity, which of course 
could not be thought of. The diplomatic 
service, in its earlier stages, is not lucra- 
tive— hardly even remunerative ; but it is 
still eminently genteel, and was even more 
eminently genteel some years ago, when 
English diplomacy was not confined to of- 
fering impertinent counsel, recording the 
snubs which reward it, and giving the 
world to understand that no cause need ex- 
pect assistance, and no injury redress, at 
any cost to England. When Verner Bing- 
ham had the diplomatic service selected for 
the exhibition of his talents, a rosy, mys- 
terious halo of ‘style’ still hung over it, 
and jokes about the privileges of despatch- 
boxes and ambassadors’ bags had some 
meaning. Lord and Lady Bredisholme 
had interest in the diplomatic service, as 
became their importance and their ‘ blood ;’ 
and the advancement of Verner was not an 
improbable — indeed, hardly a doubtful — 
good. Verner Bingham had made from 
the first a favourable impression upon the 
noble lord upon whom Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme chiefly relied for the ‘lifts’ by 
means of which their son was in time to at- 
tain to great things which they did not clear- 
ly understand; and the young man’s pros- 
pects were really not bad. His actual life 
was exceedingly pleasant, and, though en- 
tirely useless, was in no other way repre- 
hensible. He was always going to be very 
busy in the future, and how soon that fu- 
ture was to commence he did not exactly 
know. The noble lord expected to be sent 
out to St. Petersburg before long, in an 
imposingly high and mighty capacity, and 
intended to take Verner Bingham with 
him, which was to be the initiatory process 
in the making of that young pe seme 
fortune. 
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Verner waited with patience for the de- 
parture of the noble lord, and applied him- 
self to the enjoyment of life, and the mak- 
ing the most of the opportunities for such 
enjoyment afforded him by his good looks, 
good manner, good blood, high connections, 
talents de société, and personal popularity, 
with an assiduity which it was to be hoped 
he would transfer, when occasion should 
arise, to the labours of his profession. He 
danced ‘ divinely,’ he was energetic in his 
attention to, and admiration of, the young 
ladies, and scrupulously, artistically perfect 
in his behaviour to the ladies who were no 
longer so young as they hoped the world 
believed them to be. Not the most cap- 
tious chaperone could perceive that Verner 
Bingham ever voted her a bore; not the 
most merciless matchmaker found it in her 
heart to taboo Verner as a ‘ detrimental.’ 
(The phrase had not yet come into vogue, 
but the species has always existed.) He 
pleased on a first introduction; and when 
the fact that he was the son of Lord and 
Lady Bredisholme was understood, then 
surprise was added to pleasure, and Verner 
got not only the credit of all the agreeable 
qualities he really did possess, but was ac- 
credited with many other perfections solely 
on the score of his being so totally unlike 
his father and mother. It chanced that one 
of those persons to whom he had made him- 
self particularly agreeable in the first stages 
of their acquaintance, and who fully esti- 
mated the difference between him and his 

arents and his elder brother, was Julia 

aviland. Lord and Lady Bredisholme 
ranked high among the favourite aversions 
of that lady. She disliked their looks, their 
manners, and their ‘ ways ;’ she hated their 
meanness, their pretensions, and their arro- 
gance ; she knew they had indulged in im- 
pertinent speculations about herself and her . 
origin, and— Mrs. Fanshaw toadied them. 
Julia rarely took the trouble of disliking 
anybody, but she had allowed her mind to 
rest long enough on Lord and Lady Bredis- 
holme to conceive an impatient aversion to 
them, and she had been attracted towards 
Verner, from: the first, chiefly by surprise. 
Verner had often profited by a similar feel- 
ing previously, but he was destined to find 
it exceptionally useful on this occasion, for 
it led to Julia’s inviting him frequently to 
her house, and to his dropping into terms 
of intimacy there, which afforded him a 
ready and convenient opportunity for fall- 
ing in love with Madeleine Burdett, of which 
he promptly availed himself. 

_If Julia Haviland had been Madeleine’s 
mother, the instinct of the position might 
have prevented her committing a blunder 
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which would have been palpable to the least 
acute of the mothers of the period. But, 
as it was, she never thought about the mat- 
ter, and the young people met, and danced, 
and rode, and went through all the facile 
flirtation of a London season, and before it 
had half expired, made up their minds that, 
united, they must be eternally and unspeak- 
ably blissful — separated, language had no 
words in which to describe, human history 
no prototype by which to prefigure, their 
misery. All this was pretty, pleasant, ex- 
citing, and not unsuitable to their time of 
life; but it had its ludicrous side, of which 
they had themselves a vague, and ruefully 
anticipated that their respective families 
would have a distinct, perception. Verner 
Bingham was just twenty years old; Made- 
leine Burdett was just eighteen. That each 
was capable of unutterable devotion and 
eternal constancy, the other did not doubt ; 
that the very best and most rational plan 
that could be devised for perfecting their 
happiness, and securing the lasting peace 
of their friends, would have been to allow 
them to marry at once, and settle down in 
some rural paradise, whence they should 
diffuse over an incredulous world faith, 
founded on example, in wedded bliss, they 
both fervently believed. But, young as 
they were, Verner Bingham and Madeleine 
Burdett belonged to a world in which Ar- 
cadian simplicity had no existence, even at 
twenty and at eighteen, and they knew they 
had difficulties of a rational and well-founded 
character to contend with. 

With frankness which belonged to their 
extreme youth, Verner and Madeleine dis- 
cussed these difficulties, and Madeleine ac- 
knowledged that she dreaded his want of 
money, which he had explained, so far as 
hé comprehended it himself; while Verner 
confessed that he apprehended an objection 
on the part of the parental viscount and vis- 
countess on the score of family connections. 
At Verner’s admission of this prejudice, 
Madeleine looked decidedly dismal, which 
was a relief to him, as he feared she would 
have looked offended. 

* But, if your father and mother don’t 
think me good enough for you,’ she said 
with great simplicity, “twhat’s to be done ? 
I think we might get over my uncle and 
aunt, — papa doesn't count; he never said 
**no” to me in his life, and I know he is 
delighted with you,—about the money. 
But if they find out what Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme think, it is all over, for uncle 
Stephen is the proudest person I ever knew, 
except Aunt Julia, and they would never 
forgive it.” 

“But they needn’t forgive it,’ remonstra- 
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ted Verner; ‘they needn’t have anything 
to do with my father and mother, if we can 
only persuade them not to mind them, and 
to think more of your — of our — happiness 
than of their own pride; and as to my peo- 
ple not thinking you good enough for me, 
what does-it matter, when I and- your uncle 
and aunt know you are a million times too 
e for me —or for any man?’ added 
erner, by a happy after-thought. 

This was very consolatory, as far as it 
went, but it went a very little way. The 
question of money was also naively dis- 
cussed between them. Madeleine’s notions 
on the subject were somewhat obscure. 
Her uncle was a rich man, and she was his 
adopted daughter, his reputed heiress; but 
what amount of wealth that repute assigned 
to her, or whether Stephen Haviland would 
change his mind about her if he did not like 
the engagement into which she had entered, 
she did not know. She had the utmost con- 
fidence, which the experience of her whole 
life had gone to strengthen, in her uncle’s 
indulgence and affection ; but she felt this 
was a strong test to which to submit it. 
With the absence of perception on such 
subjects common to those whose own love- 
making days are over, Stephen had not re- 
marked anything particular in the manner 
of the young“people. He was accustomed 
to see Madeleine admired by every man 
who came into the house, and of course 
Verner Bingham admired her; only, as he 
came a good deal oftener than other people, 
he had more frequent opportunities of mak- 
ing his admiration evident. 

Affairs were then in this position when 
Hugh Gaynor saw and remarked the bright- 
ly -beautiful blush which suffased itself over 
Madeleine’s face at the mention of Verner 
Bingham’s name. Though he was an elder- 
ly man now, and had a very prosaic expe- 
rience of life, he was still of a sympathetic 

nature, and could feel interested in a love- 
affair. In this instance he at once sus- 
pected the existence of one, and as he ad- 
mired Madeleine Burdett and liked her, he 
wished to see the individual to whom he felt 
sure she had given her heart. Many times 
during that evening his grave eyes rested 
musingly upon the girl's sunny, beautiful 
face, and he thought of that other face which 
he had once seen near it in such fair con- 
trast and combination, and longed to know 
where it was now. Was it lying low in the 
dust, in some crowded city, unknown, un- 
named? or had betrayal and ruin fallen 
upon its beauty? His mind revolted from 
the latter fear with horror. Circumstances 
testified strongly against Alice —her se- 
crecy, her silence, the evident pre-arrange- 
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ment of her departure from Coventry ; but 
something in Hugh Gaynor’s breast, some- 
thing which was partly instinctive know- 
ledge, and partly the result of the expe- 
rience of character he had acquired in ‘is 
laborious life, bore stronger witness for her, 
and was heard. Alice might be dead, but 
she was not disgraced —he felt it, he knew 
it, even when oppressed with a shapeless 
but not unreasonable fear. The few words 
he had had with Stephen Haviland had sug- 
7 to him to take a step which might 
ead to his mind being set at ease as to the 
fate of Alice. Mr. Eliot Foster would 
meray: d know Henry Hurst’s whereabouts. 

ugh Gaynor clung to the belief that from 
Henry Hurst he should get news of Alice ; 
he would call on Mr. Eliot Foster. 

Mrs. Haviland was in a mood almost as 
thoughtful as that of her guest; and as 
Stephen had left the party early to go down 
to the House, a good deal of silence pre- 
vailed. Madeleine played and sang bril- 
liantly, and not being one of those young 
ladies to whom home is intolerable, and the 
exercise of their accomplishments, except 
before a circle of admiring strangers, an 
- impossible exertion, she made delicious mu- 
sic for her aunt and Hugh Gaynor, who 
sometimes talked, but oftener sat silent. 
When they were separating for the night, 
Hugh won Madeleine’s heart at once by 
saying to Mrs. Haviland: 

‘You must not exclude any of your 
friends, or depart from any of your usual 
habits on my account. It SF spoil the 
pleasure of my visit completely if you 
did so.’ 

On the following day Hugh Gaynor be- 
took himself to Gray’s Inn, in quest of Mr. 
Eliot Foster; but on inquiry was informed 
by a spruce clerk, of a very modern type, 
that that gentleman had retired from busi- 
ness, and was to be heard of at his villa at 
Hampstead. Thither Hugh immediately 
—- and found the old lawyer at 

ome. Mr. Eliot Foster received his un- 


known visitor in a spacious and well-fur- 
nished library, his tenancy of which was 
shared by a large and handsome gray cat, 
which formed the chief delight and a con- 
siderable portion of the occupation of Mr. 


Eliot Foster’s life. The lawyer in his 
chambers at Gray’s Inn, and the gentleman 
at large and at leisure in his villa at Hamp- 
stead, were totally different individuals ; 
and Hugh Gaynor would have had no op- 
portunity of observing Mr. Eliot Foster's 
‘business’ manner, if their conversation 
had been confined to generalities, or to the 
literary topics on which it occasionally 
touched. Hugh Gaynor introduced himself 
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as a friend of Mr. Eliot Foster’s late dis- 
tant relative, Mrs. Wood, and received 
from the old gentleman a cordial welcome 
and earnest recognition of the kindnesses 
he had done to the widow and her child. 
They spoke of Alice, her strange disappear- 
ance and silence, the beauty and promise of 
her youth, the anxiety Hugh had suffered 
on her account, pon | the apprehensions 
which the circumstances naturally inspired. 
Mr. Eliot Foster spoke in rather an apol- 
ogetic tone of his own ignorance of the flight 
of Alice until long after its occurrence. 

‘I was abroad when the poor mother 
died,’ he said. ‘I had gone on business, 
and I remained much longer than I had 
anticipated. When I returned, I Had a 
great deal to do in the winding-up of my 
own and other people’s affairs; and — and 
— the truth is, 1 ought to be ashamed, not 
to acknowledge it, but that it was so—I 
forgot all about her. I had not seen her 
since she was a child, and had only heard 
casually of her. I thought she was settled 
in her mother’s place, or I should -have 
heard from her; and then I dismissed the 
subject from my mind. And I am to un- 
derstand now that you are in entire igno- 
rance also?’ 

‘Yes, in entire ignorance,’ replied Hugh 
Gaynor; ‘but I think you may be able to 
help me to discover something about her. 
You acted as guardian to the boy who lived 
as a child with Mrs. Wood and Alice — 
Henry Hurst. I have reason to believe 
that if we could find him, we should get 
news of Alice.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked constrained and 
angry as Hugh spoke; and he put the gray 
cat off his knee before he answered. 

‘I hope not, Mr. Gaynor; I earnestly 
hope not. In my belief, nothing worse 
could have befallen Alice than that Henry 
Hurst should have any knowledge of her, 
or control over her, or interest in her. I 
hope not, I hope not,’ the old lawyer re- 
peated in an angry tone; ‘but if it should 
unhappily be so, it cannot be discovered 
through me. I know nothing whatever of 
this young man.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Hugh, in great concern 
and disappointment; ‘that is most unfor- 
tunate. When he went to Paris, after an 
interview with you, of which he told me 
some unsatisfactory particulars, he wrote 
to me occasionally ; but it is now long since 
I heard from him, and my last letter, ad- 
dressed to his former place of abode, and 
asking if he could tell me anything of Alice, 
was returned through the post. Have you 
no later intelligence of him ?’ 

‘ Later than the interview you speak of I 
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have,’ returned Mr. Eliot Foster in his 
dryest business manner, and without the 
vehemence with which he had previously 
spoken. ‘I do not think well of this young 
man, Mr. Gaynor; I did not think well 
of him on that occasion to which you 
refer, and I think worse of him now. I 
saw him somewhat more than a year ago, 
when he presented himself here, and be- 
haved after a fashion which more than jus- 
tified the opinion I had formed of him.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it,’ said Hugh sadly, 
but remembering at the same time the hard- 
ship of Henry Hurst's position, and the sense 
of injury which he entertained respecting Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s conduct to him; ‘ I am very 
sorry to hear it, not only because he was a 
friendless youth, and one who needed guid- 
ance, but because I am quite convinced the 
only chance of hearing anything of Alice is 
by his means.’ 

‘ It is unfortunate indeed,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster. ‘If, when Henry Hurst came here, 
I had .known that Alice had left Coventry, 
I might have found out from him where she 
was, and offered her a home here with me. 
I hate to have people in half-and-half posi- 
tions about me; but Alice might have come 
here, and been taken care of by my old 
housekeeper. I suppose the world could 


not have said anything, or that it would not 


have mattered much if it had. However, it 
is no use to think or talk about that now, 
and it is vain to regret it. I suppose she 
had got into whatever scrape she is in, be- 
fore then, and would not, like the rest of 
them, have consented to be saved from it.’ 

‘About a year ago, you say, you saw 
him?’ asked Hugh Gaynor, who had lis- 
tened impatiently while Mr. Eliot Foster 
was speaking, being eager to put this ques- 
tion. 

‘ About that, I think, — a little more, per- 
haps. I will give you a brief sketch of what 
took place, Mr. Gaynor, and then you will 
see plainly that I have no chance of being 
able to put you in communication with Henry 
Hurst. He came here to receive from me the 
small sum belonging to him, which at that 
time remained in my hands, and to ask me 
again for certain information which I had 
previously declined to give him, and which it 
was my duty —a portion of the trust I had 
undertaken as regards him—to withhold 
from him and from everyone.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster uttered the concluding 
words with some emphasis, as if suspicious 
of curiosity on Hugh Gaynor’s part, and de- 
sirous of showing him that it was not to be 
gratified. He continued: 

‘I told him then, as I had told him before, 
that neither at that nor at any other time 
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should he learn from me the particulars I 
had undertaken to conceal, and of which no 
record is in existence. He then favoured 
me with a specimen of his manners and tem- 
per which fully confirmed the opinion I had 
formed of him, and the expectations I should 
have formed, if I had thought about the 
matter, of what he would turn out after his 
association with the vagabond foreign-artist 
class. A young man more utterly devoid 
of conscience, religion, feeling, or principle, 
to judge by the way he talked in this room, 
I never came across — you may have, in 
— line of business, Mr. Gaynor, but J 

ave not. It is a fortunate thing, I think, 
that he has no relatives to his knowledge to 
injure and be revenged on, or he certainly 
would not want the will; he is, or was then, 
full of revenge towards me, if he only could 
have got a chance of wreaking it; and I be- 
lieve he was exasperated almost to madness 
by his consciousness that he could not harm 
me. I refrained from laughing at him from 
pity. I could have laughed, however, to 

ear him grandly denouncing fate and me, 
and declaring that from that hour he was 
going to carve his unaided way to fortune 
and fame.’ 

‘Poor boy, poor boy!’ said Hugh Gay- 
nor compassionately. ‘We must allow 
that fate had been hard upon him; and 
though, in acting as you did, you kept your 
duty in view, it was not easy for him to 
see and submit to that fact. I hope we 
shall hear good things of him some day.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked at Mr. Gaynor 
with a transient gleam of contempt in his 
face; he regarded these sentiments, after 
the account he had just given his visitor of 
Henry Hurst’s character, as rather too pro- 
fessional for the occasion, and he was not 
altogether sorry to reply: ‘If he carries out 
one of his purposes, which he announced as 
if I were to feel it as a personal misfortune, 
you and I will hardly enjoy that Christian 
gratification. He told me he should cast 
off the name he had hitherto borne, be- 
cause I had weakly admitted that it was not 
his real name, but one of my selection, and 
so shield himself from the degradation of 
recognition in the future by me, or anyone, 
as a bastard and a foundling. He does not 
happen to be either, by the way.’ 

his admission was a singular lapse from 
caution, and Mr. Eliot Foster seemed to 
feel it so, for his wrinkled face reddened a 
little, and he glanced uncomfortably at his 
guest, who did not heed the slip he had 
made. Hugh Gaynor said, slowly and sor- 
rowfully, — 

‘This is indeed narrowing my chance of 





finding out whether he knows anything of 
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Alice. No doubt he has changed his name ; 
such a proceeding would pass unnoticed 
among his French associates, one English 
name being much the same to them as anoth- 
er. I shall have trouble to trace him, I 
fear. Have you any notion whether he was 
going back to France when you last saw 
him ?? 

* No distinct idea ; he did not condescend 
to tell me anything concerning himself: 
and, to tell you the truth, Mr. Gaynor, I 
did not care to ask; his outrageous temper, 
his conduct altogether, disgusted me. I 
was glad to wash my hands of him and his 
affairs.’ 

‘I suppose this is the average conscience 
of an honourable man of business and a 
shrewd man of the world,’ thought Hugh 
Gaynor, ‘and I have no right to judge its 
sensitiveness and candour. Still, [ should 
not like to be the owner of it.’ 

After some further general conversation 
Hugh Gaynor rose to terminate his visit, 
and then recurred briefly to its object. 


‘I am afraid,’ he said, ‘from what you 


say, it is vain to hope that we shall learn 
anything of Alice, until, if she be still liv- 
ing; she breaks the silence herself. I am 
going abroad for some months. On my 
way home I shall do my best to find out 
Henry Hurst in Paris. «In the mean time, 
if you should hear anything — it is possible, 
though unlikely — will you let me know 
what you do hear ?” 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. Eliot Foster, 
‘in that very improbable case I will com- 
municate with you at once.’ He took out 
a note-book as he spoke, and in his old 
methodical way waited, with the tip of his 
pencil at his lips, for Hugh’s address. 

‘I had better give you an address in 
town, I think,’ said Hugh; ‘they might not 
send on aletter promptly from the Rectory. 
Yes, that will be best: write to me, care of 
Stephen Haviland, Esq., M.P., 112 Berke- 
ley-square.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster wrote down the address 
very slowly, and a curious expression, not 
quite a smile, quivered about his lips as he 
did so. 

* May I ask’if you are staying at Berkeley- 
square just now?’ he said, as he put up his 
pencil, and shut his natty note-book with a 
snap. He held it between his fingers and 
looked curiously at Hugh for his answer, 
which that gentleman made with sonie slight 
‘confusion, caused by the remembrance of 
what Stephen had said to him. 

‘ Yes:; Iam staying there for a few days 
before I go to Switzerland.’ 

‘Ah! Mrs. Haviland was a beautiful wo- 
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man some years ago, when I knew her 
slightly.’ 

‘She is a beautiful woman now,’ said 
Hugh Gaynor. ‘I also knew her some 
years ago ;’ and then he took his leave. 

Mr. Eliot Foster sat down, with his cat 
upon his knee, and with a contemplative as- 
pect. His inseparable companion purred 
unnoticed, and poked his black nose into 
his master’s waistcoat without eliciting any 
response. 

‘ He knew her some years ago?’ Mr. El- 
iot Foster muttered; ‘ I wonder how many. 
It’s an odd coincidence altogether; but he 
does not look as if he knew or suspected 
anything. I suppose it’s all safe.’ 

Mrs. Haviland and Madeleine were not 
in the drawing-room when Hugh Gaynor 
entered it before dinner on the day of his 
visit to Mr. Eliot Foster. The only occu- 
pant of the apartment was a young gen- 
tleman whom Hugh’s noiseless step did 
not immediately disturb from that de- 
lightful employment in which the great ma- 
jority of mankind find an unfailing resource 
against the dreariness of solitude,— look- 
ing at himself in a chimney-glass. It would 


appear that some persons resort to this oc- 
—— as a wholesome mortification,— 


only thus can such disinterested self-re- 
minding of their personal defects be ac- 
counted for,—and some, in absence of 
mind. But neither explanation was at 
hand to excuse Verner Bingham, who was 
decidedly handsome, and who was looking 
at himself with lively and critical interest, 
denoting a clear knowledge of what he was 
about. As Hugh came up the long room 
his figure was reflected in the glass, and 
Verner turned round with a start, and very 
red in the face. Hugh could not but smile 
at the embarrassment of the young man; 
but the smile was very good-natured, and 
he addressed some trifling remark to the 
embryo diplomatist which restored his com- 
posure, and then Verner’s good manners 
came to his aid, and the two gentlemen 
were already quite friendly when Stephen 
Haviland appeared, and made them for- 
mally known to each other. With the 
gushing and voluble confidence peculiar to 
a young lady in love (from all such, family 
affairs should be sedulously concealed until 
the adored one is made ‘safe’ by matri- 
mony), Madeleine had told Verner all she 
knew about Mr. Gaynor, and even suggested 
sagely that they might take him into their 
confidence, and consult him concerning that 
vexatious and aggravating difficulty, their 
‘odious youth,’ and that dreaded obstacle, 
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the overwhelming nobility of Lord and Lady 
Bredisholme. When Verner found himself 
detected in the act of studying his face, and 
more especially his whiskers — prodigious 
for his ‘age —in the glass, he felt that this 
notion must be abandoned. Mr. Gaynor 
would have set him down for an empty- 
headed coxcomb. Verner was not wanting 
in humour, and he took an early opportu 
nity of relating the detrimental occurrence to 
Madeleine, who did not receive it in a de- 
sponding spirit. 

‘He must think me a conceited ass, you 
know,’ urged Verner. ; 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Madeleine ; ‘ though he 
is a clergyman, he isn’t a stick. Do you 
—— he never looked in the glass him- 
self when he thought he was alone? Yes, 
and on the sly when he knew he wasn’t. 
Though,’ and Madeleine looked sideways at 
him with shy admiration, ‘his whiskers 
never can have been much to look at.’ 

Hugh Gaynor observed the young people 
with pleasant interest, and the impression 
which Madeleine’s blush had created was 
quite confirmed. It never occurred to him 
that the state of things between the young 
man and the girl, so evident to him, was 
not recognised by Mr. and Mrs. Haviland ; 
he did not make allowance for the effect of 


habit on them, and for his own strangeness ; 
and thus it happened that he did Verner 
and Madeleine the unconscious service of 


leading to an explanation. When Mrs. 
Haviland and her adopted daughter had 
gone out that night to one of the latest and 
most crowded balls of the season, attended 
by Verner Bingham, and Hugh Gaynor had 
inspected their brilliant dress with such 
mingled admiration and bewilderment, as 
to its details, as had made Madeleine laugh, 
as she said, ‘ quite unbecomingly,’ Stephen 
Haviland and his old friend remained alone. 
Their talk fell into familiar and intimate 


channels, into reminiscences of their boy- | 


hood, into reflections upon their compara- 
tive success in life, and Hugh expressed 
warmly the pleasure his friend’s prosperous 
career had afforded him. 

Stephen spoke of his wife and of Made- 
leine, and then it was that Hugh Gaynor 
made an observation which revealed to Ste- 
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phen the impression he was under that Mad- 
eleine was engaged to Verner Bingham. 
He had said he presumed Madeleine’s mar- 
riage would not take place until she was a 
good deal older. There was a little awk- 
wardness about Hugh Gaynor’s mistake 
and the explanation, and the subject was 
soon dropped. But when Julia returned 
from the Pen she found her husband read- 
ing in her dressing-room, instead of profit- 
ing by ‘ no House’ in the sense of a double 
allowance of sleep. They had a long con- 
versation, with which this narrative has no 
concern beyond a brief statement of its re- 
sults. 

The noble lord intrusted with the care of 
Verner Bingham’s fortunes gave him notice 
to prepare for his departure to St. Peters- 
burg ina very short time after the occur- 
rence of the conversation between Stephen 
and Julia, in which Hugh Gaynor’s discov- 
ery had been discussed. The departure of 
the young diplomatist was simultaneous 
with that of the Haviland family for Meri- 
ton. The grief of the lovers was of neces- 
sity poignant ; but Madeleine acknowledged 
that things might have been worse. 

‘It would have been dreadful — more 
dreadful, I mean, than it is—if we hadn't 
been found out, and hadn’t had the courage 
to tell,’ she said. ‘ Ofcourse it’s awful —no 
one could have the cruelty to deny that — 
but it is bearable, though we are not al- 
lowed to consider ourselves engaged, and 
— to wait till you come back, and all that ; 
still —’ 

‘That’s all nonsense, Maddy,’ said the 
impetuous young man, ‘ about not consider- 
ing ourselves engaged; they needn’t think 
so if they like, and of course it will save 
them no end of bother about doing the cor- 
rect thing, and ‘‘ communicating” with m 
father and mother; but as regards us it’s all 
humbug — isn’t it, darling ?’ 

Madeleine confessed, without much diffi- 
culty, that she thought it was humbug. 

‘I know J consider myself engaged, and 
what’s more, I consider you engaged — and 
—and, Maddy, I'll make them glad to get 
rid of me, and come home as soon asI 
can.’ . 





Havuntep Hearts, the American novel, the | 


copyright of which in this country has been un- 
der litigation for four years, is at length about 
to be published by Messrs, Sampson Low & Co., 


the judgment of the House of Lords having been 
given intheir favour, It will be issued in a one- 
and-sixpenny volume, the first-of a.series of Eng- 
lish copyright editions of Atferican books, 

“ ~ 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


' From The Economist, 12 Sept. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


WHILE rejoicing in the many signs of a 
better understanding between America and 
England, we are inclined to think that the 
English public attach too much importance 
to the conciliatory language so gracefully 
uttered by the new American Minister, Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, in the late grotesque 
demonstrations at Sheffield. We do not 
mean to say that we doubt the justice of his 
conviction, that whether General Grant or 
Mr. Seymour be elected President for the 
next five years, either the one or the other 
will be glad to promote the most cordial 
understanding with England. In that be- 
lief we heartily concur, but we scarcely 
think that the demonstrations at Sheffield 
were of much value either as symptoms of 
a new and more cordial state of feeling, or 
as causes likely to promote a new and more 
cordial state of feeling in future. We are 
not alluding to Mr. Roebuck’s eccentric in- 
vective against the ‘* buccaneering” classes 
into whose hands political power has fallen 
in America, nor to his flattering classifica- 
tion of the immigrants into the United 
States as ‘‘the wild Irishman, the fiery 
Frenchman, the assassinating Italian, and 
the dumbfounded Spaniard.” What Mr. 
Roebuck says has by this time not only no 
weight with Englishmen, but no weight 
even with the better-informed classes in 
America. We question, indeed, whether 
his description of the American Electors as 
buccaneers will not be taken almost as a 
definite compliment by those who know that 
Mr. Roebuck, not many years ago, de- 
scribed the Northern Unionists as ‘‘ cor- 
rupt, base, cowardly, and cruel,” and who 
is himself unquestionably a politician of the 
black flag, —his hand being against every 
man, and especially against those of his own 
household of faith. But even apart from 
the nature of Mr. Roebuck’s special com- 
pliments to American institutions, we fear 
it may be observed in the North that the 
demonstration at Sheffield was given 
chiefly by those who had been somewhat 
conspicuous in their sympathy with Seces- 
sion to a Minister who having been, not un- 
naturally in his position, regarded as at 
best a lukewarm Binionist during the war, 
now represents in England an American 
Executive which is popular at the South 
and very unpopular in the North, and 
which is supposed likely to throw all its in- 
fluence in favour of the democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, the favourite of the 
Southern planters. Not only was Mr. Roe- 


buck, who took the leading part in welcom- 





ing Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the most con- 
spicuous of all the pro-Confederate party a. 
few years ago, but the late Lord arn- 
cliffe, whose son represented the House of 
Lords at the Sheffield banquet, was also one 
of the warmest of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s 
friends in this country. We cannot of 
course suppose that these little features of 
the international compliments exchanged at 
Sheffield will escape American critics. The 
majority of the popular party will be apt to 
doubt on the one hand whether, if such a 
litician as Mr. Sumner had succeeded 
r. Adams, Sheffield would have welcomed 
him quite so warmly. And on the other 
hand, they will be apt to question the com- 
plete sympathy between Mr. Andrew John- 
son’s administration and the people on be- 
half of whom it speaks. We doubt, then, if 
the Sheffield demonstration is to be reck- 
oned either a very important symptom of 
growing amity between the two peoples, or 
a probable cause of much new friendliness. 
It will scarcely escape suspicion of having 
been an opportunity seized by the former 
antagonists of the North in England to 
make their peace with an American party 
which, though accidentally in power, does 
not very \\itterly resent imputations of what 
were once called Copperhead affinities. 


And yet though we attach little value to 
the scene of international fraternisation 
which took place in Sheffield last week, we are 
disposed entirely to agree with Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson that the relations between England 
and America are improving, and are likely 
to improve, whichever of the two candidates 
for the Presidency succeeds to office. It 
might seem that our chances of hearty amity 
with America are less promising in case 
General Grant, the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party and the victor of the civil war, 
should, as is most likely, be elected, than 
if Mr. Horatio Seymour, who will carry all 
the votes of the ex-Secessionists and of the 
Northern ‘‘ Copperheads,” be returned, — 
inasmuch as it is certainly the pure Repub- 
licans, the statesmen of New England and 
the West, who cherish the bitterest grudge 
against us for the sympathy given by Eng- 
land to the Confederates and the aid sup- 


posed to be extended by us to the Confed- 


erate cruisers; and our only crime in the 
eyes of most of Mr. Horatio Seymour's ‘y 
porters is, not that we showed too much fa- 
vour to the Confederates, but that we 
showed so little, and did not openly go to 
war in their favour. Still, we must remem- 
ber that though it is certainly General 
Grant's party, and, if we may credit popu- 
lar rumour, not least among them General 
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Grant himself, who cherish the sorest feel- 
ings against England for her part during 
the recent war, not only have Time and 
Lord Stanley already very much softened 
the bitterness of these feelings, but the nat- 
ural sympathies of the popular party in 
America must go with the popular party in 
England, which is almost certain to triumph 
in the approaching elections. The Ameri- 
can Republicans cannot choose but sympa- 
thise with our efforts to right the grievances 
of Ireland, and as an American writer very 
shrewdly remarks in Monday’s Times, every 
grievance which we succeed in taking from 
the lips of Irish settlers in America will be 
so much deducted from the power which 
those settlers possess to sow disunion be- 
tween America and England. Again, what- 
ever grudge America may have against the 
dying English Parliament for its unaffected 
sympathy with Secession, Americans will 
be too just to cherish it against the next 
Parliament, which will be returned on the 
whole by constituencies who were heartily 
Northern in their sympathies throughout 
the American war. We cannot help think- 
ing therefore that both from the recent politi- 
cal changes in England, and the programme 
which the Liberal party have announced, 
the tendency of events must be to draw 
closer the ties of sympathy between the 
supporters of General Grant and the Eng- 
lish people. 


If, however, Mr. Horatio Seymour should 
succeed in gaining his election, we should 
have no reason to fear any corresponding 


alienation. It is true, so far as we can 
judge, that he would be in the hands of 
rather fierce and untrustworthy politicians. 
The Democratic nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency, Mr. Blair, is one of the most 
violent of the pro-Southern party, and the 
wire-pullers who have secured his election, 
— General Forrest, General Wade Hamp- 
ton, and other notable ex-Secessionists, — 
are well known as men of the stamp whom 
clear party exigencies would launch into 
almost any policy, however wild. Still, the 
great cry of the Democratic party now is a 
ery against taxation and in favour of self- 
government. ‘There is neither disposition 
nor resources at the South for another war. 
The Southerners would dearly like to em- 
bark on a reconstruction policy which would 
again reduce the negroes to a very inferior 
social caste without political rights. But they 
would not in any case be inclined for war 
as the mask of such a policy. Their great 
dream is to shake off the debt incurred for 
their own subjugation, not to incur fresh 


debt and suffer fresh drains of life and la- 
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bour. We have no wish to see Mr. Sey- 
mour, and the unscrupulous politicians who 
appear to be behind him, succeed. But 
even if they did succeed, we should have no 
fear of foreign war, at present, at least, as 
the consequence. The South is drained of 
wealth and labour, and, above all things, it 
covets rest. 


It may be said very justly that there is a 
certain element of danger arising solely from 
the evidently very nearly divided strength 
of the two at parties. The Republi- 
cans, far the honester and more respectable 
party on the whole, have yet blundered so 
much and been so violent and unscrupulous 
in some of their recent measures, as to lose 
a great deal of the prestige which General 
Grant’s victories and Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration had gained for them. The result 
is a much more even division of parties than 
a year, or even a few months ago, any of us 
had suspected. Now, an even division of 
parties is always a danger in America. It 
makes both parties excessively anxious to 
conciliate that Irish vote which so often 
turns the balance between them, and con- 
ciliating the Irish vote means now, no 
doubt, winking hard at Fenian raids and 
conspiracies. This element of danger we 
cannot pretend to ignore. Still, we hold 
that Mr. Gladstone is adopting the only 
true and permanent remedy for it. In 
making ‘‘ justice to Ireland ” the great issue 
of the coming elections, he will do an im- 
mense deal to paralyse the Fenian influence 
in the United States, and to retain all-the 
wise and instructed public opinion in Amer- 
ica in favour of any Government which 
turns a deaf ear to their mad and impotent 
schemes for wresting Ireland from British 
hands. 


From The Economist. 


» ONE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


Tue number of contrasts between Eng- 
land and France affects so many things, 
and affects those things so much, that as soon 
as we cross the French border into any other 
foreign country ‘‘ one of the first and most 
natural observations is what an English look 
things have.” Nearest to us as France is 
in space, in essence it is farthest from us. 
hed the most conspicuous of these differ- 
ences, to speak economically, is the greater 
nicety with which the article produced is 
adapted to the want for which it 1s produced. 
The French are better consumers than we 
are. They will buy nothing which is not 
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what they want, will buy no more than they 
want, and will take care that what they buy 
is fitted and finished in the precise manner 
which suits them best. The consequence is, 
France as a country has a kind of finish 
which England wants. Each machine in 
England is exactly adapted to make what it 
is meant for; but what is made is often 
coarse and clumsy. <A _ different thing 
would do what was desired better or more 
neatly. The process of production is ex- 
quisite, but the tools are better than the 
effect. 

The great lines of human industry are 
three — food, clothes, and houses; and in 
each of these the French get precisely what 
they want better than we do, and — what is 
much the same — know with more delicate 
precision what they do want and what they 
do not. As to cookery European taste 
agrees. Probably each nation, whether 
German, or English, or Spanish, has some 
national dishes which it deems delicious, 
but which no one else much likes. But 
every nation thinks — ‘‘ Except these beau- 
tiful dishes of our own country, French is 
by far the best.” As in the story it was 
said that every Athenian would say first 
that he was himself the most fit to govern 
Athens, but that if he was himself rejected 
then that Aristides was the most fit; just so 
every nation thinks French cookery the best 
where hereditary and inbred prejudice does 
not disturb. The statesman who was 
named on every ticket as second was in re- 
ality best, and so what each national taste 
sets down as next in each case to their own 
is in reality in all cases superior to their 
own. And in every European nation too 
the highest class has abandoned its national 
taste and become in these matters French. 
The most exquisite diners of all nations say 
that the French are the most exquisite din- 
ers. 

In clothing, the second great object of 
production, it is admitted too that the French 
are supreme in all the ornamental part of it. 
The greater part of the dress of mankind is 
determined, like the shape of an English- 
man’s hat, by some harsh hereditary custom. 
People wear what they had rather not be- 
cause they have always worn it and because 
others wear it. Dress is not regarded as a 
kind of art or as a source of enjoyment. 
But in all civilised communities the dress of 
women is so regarded, and Paris gives its 
law to the female dress of the whole civilised 
world. The fashion comes from thence and 
changes there. According to the likeness 
or unlikeness of the costume to that of Paris 
a place takes its rank; if the costume is 


feel that he is of 
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like the place is very bad. This universal 
admission by many nations, of whom not 
one loves the French and who all think very 
much of their own taste and themselves, is 
in such matters almost conclusive. The 
kind of ornamentation universally received 
among the most cultivated nations may in- 
deed have defects; each age will have its 
own errors; still, that universal taste will 
be better than cotemporary partial tastes ; it 
will presumably be finer, better adjusted, 
and more discriminating. 


In houses it may be said that the French 
are not so good as the English, and in one 
sense —the sense of smeli—and in their. 
steady intention not to admit into their 
houses any bad or unwholesome smell, the 
English are certainly superior not only to 
the French but every continental nation. 
And the French cannot show any such nuin- 
ber of finished country houses as the Eng- 
lish. But this is not so much because they 
do not understand the finish of such things, 
or at least might not with practice and ex- 
perience be brought to understand it, as be- 
cause what we mean by a country life is all 
but impossible in France. Here and there 
a Tocqueville or a Guizot may live in thought 
and among books, but neither of these things 
take Englishmen to the country. An Eng- 
lish squire lives on his estate becfiuse he be- 
lieves he is of use, and because he likes to 
consequence. But neither 
the pleasure of utility nor the pleasure of 
self-importance would be possible to him in 
France. He would not be a justice of the 
peace; he would not be supreme in local 
matters; he would not fine a shopkeeper 
for keeping false weights, or send a labourer 
to jail for stealing wood. All these duties 
are performed in France by the administra- 
tion — by the maire, and the prefet and the 
sous-prefet. For many years, long even 
before the first revolution, the resident 
owner of land in France has had less rule in 
his district, has had less to give there, and 
has been able to hurt there less than the 
most subaltern employé of the central Gov- 
ernment. Nor does he obtain the least so- 
cial observance. A little freeholder with 
his own land is in all countries a proud man, 
little disposed to worship any one, — and 
France is a country of such freeholders. 
The little strips that make it look like patch- 
work all belong to different people; each 
**rood of land maintains its man,” and 
there maintains one sure to be occupied with 
himself, and very little likely to admit that 
any other people are really ‘his betters.” 


| Some years ago we heard a distinguished 


very like the place is very good ; if very un- | French nobleman say he was told at his own 
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table by a poor curé, who did not mean to 
be rude, and who said in all simplicity, 
** Ah, Monsieur, this is a civilised country ; 
no one can do anything in it, neither the 
count nor the proletaire; all is the Govern- 
ment.” This ineradicable feeling of per- 
sonal equality would prevent any sort of 
deference to a grand seigneur, and would 
make the life of an English squire impossi- 
ble. He could do no one any good, and no 
one would pay him homage. And as for 
the secondary pleasure of rearing and kill- 
ing small animals and little birds, this is 
even more impossible where land is so di- 
vided. 

The country houses of England are im- 
possible therefore in France, because the 
country life of England is impossible. But 
the town houses are probably far better 
adapted to the life of persons of moderate 
means and (the sense of smell excepted) are 
far nicer places to live in than an English 
town house. In the first place, no man 
need be overhoused. An Englishman is 
forced to have a whole house, but no French- 
man dreams of it; he takes a set of apart- 
ments ora flat. It is true he does not en- 
joy the kind of personal importance which 
an Englishman feels in standing on an un- 
divided doorstep, but this he does not value, 
and probably in strict rationality, it is not 
worth much. Nothing can be quieter or 
more a man’s own than a nice French apart- 
ment. Andin this manner a Frenchman on- 
ly has just the rooms he wants, and gets them 
where he wants them. A French city rises 
in the air, and each story contains several 
families. In consequence people live near 
together, and near common sources of en- 
joyment and interest and instruction. But 

ondon spreads literally into distant sub- 
urbs, where friends are scattered, where ac- 
quaintances are forgotten, where there are 
no local pleasures and no local instruction, 
and which are miles from the central foci. 
In Paris there is still a common life and 
mind, but London is become an-accumula- 
tion of divided dwellings, where this genera- 
tion is only occupied in supporting and rear- 
ing the next. 
ut it is not in houses, or even in food or 
clothes, that France is so superior to Eng- 
land as in the articles de Paris, the endless 
incidentals and e¢ ceteras of ornamentation 
and civilisation, which can hardly be said to 
satisfy a previously-felt want, but create a 
desire for themselves by a choiceness in 
workmanship and a perfection in indeserib- 
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eted andadmired. Being made for a nation 
of nice consumers, though not much intrin- 


sically, they make themselves desired on ac- ° 


count of their niceness. 

There is in truth a certain pause upon en- 
joyment, and a certain careful consideration 
of it in France, which in England there is 
not. Why it is to be found there and why 
it is absent with us it requires a long 
dissertation to explain, even if then it 
could be set forth completely. One obvious 
cause has been indicated by Mr. Mill, who 
speaks of ‘‘ the indifference to enjoyment that 
characterises all countries over which the 
shade of Puritanism” has passed. There 
is a sort of tradition that pleasure is corrupt- 
ing, and therefore, though we are not indif- 
ferent to pleasure, —though probably we 
are now as fond of it as other nations, — 
yet still we hurry over it and are half 
ashamed of it. Weare in this respect worse 
than our Puritanic ancestors. There was 
a certain nobleness in the contempt for 
pleasure, and in the disregard of it, so far 
as they were sincere and real; but there is 
no nobleness — there is only stupidity —in 
taking as much pleasure as we can, and yet 
taking it coarsely and quickly. But the 
principal cause of the difference — as of most 
differences between the two countries — is 
that the population of England increases 
very fast, and that the population of France 
scarcely by comparison increases at all. In 
consequence there .is a struggle and hurry 
and strain in England, and a leisure and 
comfort and, so to say, relaxation in France. 
We have to provide for a greater number 
annually, so that at least the new ones shall 
not be worse off than the old, and so that 
the average of comfort be not diminished. 
The French have only to provide for about 
the same number, and as they are very in- 
dustrious, comfort is on the increase. The 
French have time and leisure and, so to say, 
mind to enjoy, which the English have not ; 
all their interest is invested in production. 


But whatever may be the cause of the 
French nicety of consumption, no one can 
watch its effects without perceiving that it 
is in our existing civilisation a benefit of 
the first importance. The good consumer, 
it may be broadly said, rewards the good 
labourer, and the bad consumer rewards the 
bad. Those who buy ill-made things and 
coarse things increase the demand for slov- 
enly labour and for coarse labourers. The 
workman who takes pains with his work is 


able detail. Itis in these demand-producing- | discouraged if he finds that he is not supe- 


articles that France most shows her niceness 
of perception, because they would not be 
bought if they did not make themselves cov- 


‘rior, possibly that he is not equal, to the 
/¢areless workman who only does what he 
{must because he must, who shuffles over 
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difficulty, and who produces when he can 
sham appearances in lieu of substantial ex- 
cellencies. The essence of the division of 
labour is that no one makes what he himself 
wants, but every one makes what some one 
else wants or is supposed to want; accord- 
ingly, the perfection of each man’s labour is 
at the mercy of the taste of those who con- 
sume its products. What they will have he 
must make ; he and his children may starve 
if he attempts an excellence which they do 
not want; but if he has an interest in his 
work he will appreciate and rejoice at a 
growing taste for good articles, and his 
earning power will increase because it is 
known that he is a conscientious labourer 
who will be at the pains to produce real fin- 
ish, and because he is therefore better than 
slovenly bystanders, who will leave things 
half undone if they can, and perhaps have 
not enough cultivated their taste to know 
what real excellence in factis. In no coun- 
try is a good distribution of demand more 
wanted than in England, because we have 
in great abundance a special force likely to 
produce a bad distribution. When old man- 
ufacturing firms, with capital of their own, 
had the exclusive command of trade, the 
producer had a certain conscience. He 
might often be slow in adopting improve- 
ment, but he adhered to a traditional stand- 
ard of merit. He had been told that this 
was ‘‘ tradesmanlike and workmanlike,” and 
therefore he did it. But the modern facili- 
ties for trading on borrowed capital have 
undermined the ‘‘ producer’s conscience,” 
a race of men have sprung up who will pro- 
duce anything, however bad, which the pub- 
lic like to buy, and *“ if it is bad” they would 
say ‘‘let the public look to it.” Now we 
say the public should look to it. If Eng- 
lish people will really attend to what gives 
them real enjoyment, just as French people 
do, they will encourage the deserving in- 
stead of the undeserving producer, and the 
duty is one that on the very face of it brings 
its own reward. 


From The Leader. 
SECOND WIVES. 


Tue sentiment of the age is—not with- 
out reason — opposed to second marriages. 
If matrimony were essentially the social 

artnership which some philosophers would 
ain make it—if it were simply a form of 
covenant binding the parties to love, honour, 
and obey, till divorce do them part — if it 
were modelled on the plan of that reformer 
who wanted to add as a proviso to the 
Prayer-Book vow, ‘so long as we both 
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shall love” —there would be no reasonable 
objection to entering into a second, third, 
fourth, or fifth partnership on the same elas- 
tic footing. Such a dispensation, indeed, 
would realise the view of the late Adah 
Menken, that ‘‘ it is well to marry young, 
and often.” But, unfortunately for the re- 
formers and the philosophers, and all the 
other nice theorists, male and female, phi- 
lanthropic, free-loving and strong-minded, 
society persists in regarding marriage as a 
much more solemn and spiritual contract 
than this. Much as it may vex the clear- 
seeing intellect of a Bradlaugh, society in- 
sists upon importing the Providential ele- 
ment into the business, and making Hea- 
ven the witness of a contract voluntarily en- 
tered into for eternity. Perhaps society is 
very wrong in all this — wrong in going to 
church at all—extremely -wrong to sub- 
scribe to that palaver about forsaking all 
other, and cleaving only unto him or her, 
as the.case may be. No doubt they order 
these things better in France, where the 
legal ceremony is the principal one, with 
church blessing thrown in ad valorem. If 
we could only get married quietly and with- 
out fuss, as they do in the opera, where an 
ardent basso drags an unwilling soprano to 
a side-table, and is on the point of consum- 
mating the business with the aid of un No- 
tario and a pad of blotting-paper, the so- 
cial economist would rejoice. Meanwhile, 
however, society goes on getting married at 
the Eagle, and riveted at the Communion 
Table, and accepting a blessing from a posse 
of parsons, one assisting the other, with a 
choral force well up in 
*¢ The voice that breathed through Eden, 
That earliest wedding-day,’’ 


and the organ playing out the pair to Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, and ail the ec- 
clesiastical pageantry complete. It is hard, 
after all this, to attempt to dissociate the re- 
ligious from the purely social nature of the 
proceeding. Let the bridegroom, if he be 
given to philosophical inquiry, try to disso- 
ciate them in his wife’s presence. Let him 
begin by observing, ‘‘ After all, my dear, 
we were not married in the sight of Heaven 
and all that; it’s only a fagon de parler; 
we have simply entered into a sort of part- 
nership, you know— like my association 
with old Jones at the office.” Let him at- 
tempt this vein of moralising, and from his 
wife’s reply he will be able to estimate the 
rooted feeling of society in the matter. 

| This, then, is the spirit which dictates that 
‘sentimental aversion to second marriages 
which is not the less general in that it is 
iseldom put into words. Matrimony being, 
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from the sentimental point of view, a holy 
business, a bond which is not only gravely 
to regulate this life, but in all likelihood to 
exercise an influence over the life to come, 
the incongruity, the indecency —nay, the 
very sacrilege — of admitting into the spirit- 
ual pact more than one partner, is sufficient- 
ly obvious. It savours of psychical poly- 
gamy. ‘‘I take Beatrice,” says Benedick, 
‘* as the one participant in my weal or woe ; 
I take her for time and for eternity.” But 
in a year or two Beatrice dies, and then 
Benedick chooses Laura as the one partici- 
pant for time and eternity; and if he sur- 
vives Laura there is nothing to prevent him 
adding a third and fourth tothe firm. Now 
at each new betrothment the sanctity of the 
business falls a peg. Nobody enters upon 
a second marriage with the same reverence, 
or earnestness, or ardour with which he 
contracted the first. He is older and colder ; 
familiarity with the estate has bred indif- 
ference ; the being at his side is not a trem- 
bling pure little soul whom all his strong 
chivalrous nature rushes forth to protect, 
but a nice sort of person who is going to 
look after his servants and see that his lin- 
en is kept in good order. Even with the 
first wife romance ended by settliig down 
into a Darby-and-Joan jog-trot sort of exist- 
ence ; with the second one there is not even 
the romance to begin with. For few men — 
so few as to be out of count — make a love- 
match twice in their lives. The first mar- 
riage is contracted in the ardour of youth; 
the second is mostly a calculation. Either 
the widower is weary of solitude, and has 
been habituated to the household order over 
which a mistress presides; or he sees the 
chance of 2 wealthy alliance ; or he has pro- 
perty, but no heir, and must. needs have 
one; or he wants somebody to look after 
his little comforts. There are a hundred 
mercenary pleas for a second marriage to 
one plea of affection. True love—we 
mean-now, true love in its flaming bachelor 
state, not the Darby-and-Joan jogtrot — sel- 
dom survives ina man after thirty. The 
truest, fuithfullest, hottest, and most bliss- 
fully uncomfortable love of all is calf-love, 
which seldom lasts after seventeen. All 
subsequent passions are a mere imitation of 
this —not half so absorbing, not a third so 
blind, not a tenth so pure. The calf out- 
lives his calfdom, gets the better of spooni- 
ness, laughs at it, and afew years later tries 
to produce it over again. But he never suc- 
ceeds. The taurine passion is a mere stage- 
play. He may persuade himself that he is 
desperately in love with the dear girl, that 
she is an angel, that if she jilted him he 





would do something desperate— go mad, 
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emigrate, blow out his brains, perhaps ; but 
in his inner soul he knows that this is all a 
mere pretence; that his heart is not asa 
raging furnace, but tepid as mildest shaving- 
water; that his pulse would not hear her 
and beat had he lain for a century dead 
—indeed, it does not even quicken now 
when she enters the room. He sees her 
faults—none clearer; and he intends to 
correct them one day. There is nothing in 
his love like the wild adoring passion of the 
schoolboy ;_ that comes but once in life, and 
the love which is bold enough to propose 
and callous enough to treat of settlements 
is a mere earthly imitation of it. 

How much baser, then, a second mar- 
riage, which means a fiftieth love! If into 
the first there entered some element of cau- 
tion, or more ignoble shrewdness, the sec- 
ond is wholly compounded of these, and of a 
selfishness which is the parent of them. 
The motives which lead a bachelor to pro- 
pose are mostly single-hearted enough; he 
really loves the girl, and will do all he can ~ 
to make'her happy. But the widower en- 
ters the race with the intention that sheshall 
make him happy. He is the first party to 
be considered, not she. And there are few 
single girls, and certainly no widows, con- 
templating an alliance with a once-married 
man, who do not fully understand this. 
When a woman accepts a widower she must 
feel the second-hand nature of the bargain. 
There is no freshness about it ; all the bloom 
has been rubbed off; the sighs are rechauffés, 
the vows are platitudes, the caresses have 
been rehearsed before. What a worn-out 
pump the human heart is, so far as love- 
making is concerned, after ten or fifteen 
years of married life! Is there anything 
more bathetic than forty wooing thirty-three, 
and counterfeiting the langours of twenty ? 
Or anything more cynical than the sight of a 
bright-eyed maiden who imagines she’ 
holds in thrall that viewx moustache of a heart 
which has survived the wear and tear of a 
matrimonial campaign? But as a rule she 
does not imagine anything of the kind; 
she accepts the situation at its true value, 
knowing that the widowed affections are so 
much Wardour-street lumber ; knowing that 
another woman has been before her and ex- 
tracted allthe pith and marrow of romance, 
leaving the husk to the second wife. She 
bargains therefore for a position, and not a 
passion, marries him for his money, or his 
title, or his status, or because she may not 
have another offer, or for any other motive 
that may be dominant, love being the last 
and least. Will she do a true wife’s duty 
by. him; will she be a second mother to his 


children; will she ‘‘ order all things duly,” 
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like Lady Burleigh the First? Let the 
poor little neglected hearts that have sobbed 
themselves to sleep on their pillows make 
reply. As the second mamma is to the first, 
so is the second wife; it may be a cruel edi- 
tion, sometimes a careless one, sometimes 
an indifferently honest one, always an in- 
ferior one. For you will find the rule hold 
good that there is but one true-love in life 
and one married-love; the first holds pre- 
cedence, the after ones weaken in arithmet- 
ical progression. When widows and wid- 
owers pair, the sight has always the savour 
of a huckster’s bargain. On ne revient pas 
& ses premiers amours. 


From The Spectator. 
THE CONTINENTAL USE OF VEGETABLES. 


Tue metaphysician strives in vain to de- 
fine a unit of ‘‘ phenomenon.” The human 
consciousness will grasp nothing that is 
really simple; and if you include what is 
complex, you have not one phenomenon, but 
many. The same difficulty besets the deep- 
er study of the art of cookery. We have 
once before referred to the profound work of 
Professor Tiefdenken, of Giessen, entitled 
Versuch zu einer allgemeinen Theorie der Ver- 
gleichenden Kochkunst (‘*Tentatives  to- 
wards a Universal Theory of Comparative 
Cookery ”). One of that p Preainene and care- 
ful thinker’s chief difficulties consists in the 
attempt to attain a unit of phenomenon 
with relation to the impression made upon 
the palate. What, he asks, is the true defini- 
tion of a ‘‘ subsidiary,” or, as he somewhere 
illustrates it, planetary dish, —i. e., a dish 
not entitled to occupy the whole attention of 
the eater, but the true end and intention of 
which is simply to contribute a new element 
of variety or contrast to some other central 
and, so to say, centripetal dish? (‘* Wie sol- 
len wir die wahre Begriffsbestimmung einer 
untergeordneten oder, wie Ich mich aus- 
drucken darf, planetarischen Speise, fest- 
setzen, d. h. einer Speise die die Aufmerk- 
samkeit des Essenden nie ausschliesslich 
besetzen darf, sondern deren das wahre Ziel 
hierin besteht, einen neuen Bestandtheil, 
sey er Verschicdenheit, sey er Entgegenset- 
zung, in Bezug auf irgend eine andere cen- 
trale Speise beizutragen?”) And, no doubt, 
the question is a very profound and diffi- 
cult one. A truly subsidjary dish is, as it 
were, a mere complementary colour, which 
is needed to coalesce with other more strik- 
ing elements of colour, so as to produce an 
effect of harmony in the totality. No one 
would think of eating caper sauce alone. 
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flavour, which is somehow needed to fill up 
the hiatus in the otherwise incomplete fla- 
vour of boiled mutton and turnips. Take 
these three elements together, boiled mut- 
ton, turnips, caper sauce, and we get 
what Professor ‘iefdenken calls a true 
gastronomic ‘‘unit of phenomenon,” the 
complementary flavours coalescing into one 
— totality of flavour. Or, as the 

rofessor illustrates the matter still more 
learnedly in a note, the true subsidiary dish- 
es, sauces, condiments, jellies, &c., may be 
supposed to occupy precisely the same re- 
lation in respect to the missing flavours of 
the dishes to which they are associated, 
which gaseous spectra, filling up with light 
the place of Fraunhofer’s dark lines in the 
spectroscope of any solid substance, would 
occupy in relation to the spectroscopic analy- 
sis of that substance. In almost all human 
dishes, reasons the Professor, there is, until 
the highest art steps in, some lamentable 
hiatus of flavour, some human imperfection 
which only the true scientific analysis dis- 
covers. The art of cookery in its highest 
walks consists in detecting these hiatuses, 
these gaps in the harmonious totality of 
taste, and supplying them by true creative 
feeling. Thus he holds that the man who 
first supplied the missing flavour in roast 
lamb by the great conception of a sweetened 
mint sauce, took as great a step towards 
the true scientific theory of the art of cook- 
ing as our great inductive philosopher did 
towards the true theory of optics, when he 
discovered the theory of the prismatic col- 
ours. The true difficulty, however, of our 
modern investigation is, as Tiefdenken justly 
points out, in investigating the border-land 
between the self-subsisting, self-containing, 
and the merely auxiliary and subsidiary 
dishes. There are dishes, no doubt, which, 
though imperfect when eaten alone, are al- 
so redundant in flavour when eaten as ac- 
cessories to most other dishes, — and it is 
in dealing with these that the great diver- 
gencies of national tradition and education 
chiefly show themselves. For example, 
take the large class of dishes which the 
English treat as mere auxiliaries to animal 
food,— cauliflower, kidney beans, vegeta- 
ble marrows, potatoes, peas, and a variety 
of others. In dealing with such dishes, 
the German thinker maintains that the 
darkest unsolved problems of cookery come 
up for solution. On the one hand, few of 
them have positive flavour enough to be 
complete in themselves, —to possess ‘‘ Selbs- 
tindigkeit,” so as to be proper sub- 
jects for separate consumption. On the 
other hand, very few of them seem, in or- 


Caper sauce is nothing but a subordinate | dinary combinations, to be without redun- 
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dant qualities, which unfit them for purely 
auxiliary and subsidary flavours. Take the 
potato. Undoubtedly it has not positive- 
ness (positivitdét) enough for isolated con- 
sumption. Even when mashed and reduced 
by complete attrition and the agency of 
butter and milk to that sublimated form in 
which potatoes are handed round by some 
Continental cooks for separate eating, no 
one can deny that there is a certain neu- 
trality of flavour which is almost as unsatis- 
factory as, to a truly artistic eye, a drab- 
coloured dress. But yet there is almost as 
much to be said against the practice of using 
potatoes as mere auxiliaries to meat. It is 
true that they bave auxiliary flavours, of 
the same order as bread, which serve as a 
very good foil to the more positive quali- 
ties of beef or mutton,— that is riot disputed ; 
but then they have so much beyond this, 
so much that merely repeats the foody and, 
so to say, heavy, prosaic, dead-labour char- 
acter of meat, instead of supplementing and 
completing it. What you want in a true 
auxiliary flavour to the meat is not so much 
what will shade off and graduate the other- 
wise too positive and dominant taste of the 
animal fibre into faint vegetable flavours, 
as something, like the white margin of a 
picture, that will set it off by contrast, and 
relieve it by giving the sense of ample space 
and room. Now it is only a very small 
part of the flavour of potato of which this 
can be truly said: —there is much redun- 
dant flavour which is nothing but a reitera- 
tion of the uphill work of real eating. 
Hence the difliculty,— what to do with po- 
tato, which is on the border line between 
an auxiliary and a substantive food? Un- 
doubtedly the true solution is likely to be 
found in the direction of combining it with 
etherealized essences of meat stripped of 
their fibrine, appetite-satisfying character, 
but the perfect solution has not been reached. 
Tiefdenken thinks he sees more scientific 
insight in the bias of the Continent,— and 
also, as he reminds us, of the Irish Celts, 
in this, as in so many other things, show- 
ing their kinship with the French as distin- 
ag from the heavy Saxon genius,— 


or treating it as a substantive food, than in | 


the heavy and rather carnal English fash- 
ion of allowing it to reduplicate and thicken 
by its redundant fibre, the natural stoggi- 
ness of meat. The preference of the Con- 
tinental cooks for serving pototoes, when 
they use them as an auxiliary and subsidiary 
dish at all, chiefly with the lighter textures, 
such as fish, rather than with the heavy 
textures of beef, mutton, and veal, is there- 
fore earnestly justified by Tiefdenken. On 
the other hand, in the case of cauliflower 
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and French beans, he deprecates the Con- 
tinental fashion of sending them round 
solemnly as substantive dishes,—as if de- 
serving, and, indeed, demanding a separate 
individual state of consciousness for the ap- 
reciation of them,—and lays it down that 
oth cauliflower and French beans are really 
of that subsidiary class of foods which are 
too deficient in positiveness of flavour for 
self-sufficiency (Selbststdndigheit). On the 
other hand, he approves in the most em- 
phatic manner of the universal combination 
of salad with chicken which characterizes 
the Continental cuisine,—both of France 
and of Germany. Every stranger on the 
Continent has noticed that salad and chicken 
go as invariably together, as horse-radish 
and beef in England. The present writer 
has often been puzzled by this phenomenon, 
for which there seems to be less obvious 
cause than for the grouping of the hot and 
biting flavour of horse-radish in the same 
unit of flavour,— the same state of ‘* palate- 
consciousness ” Gaumen-Bewusstseyn) as the 
German Professor accurately, if somewhat 
pedantically, calls it,—with the rich and 
yet tenacious fibre of roast beef. One can 
understand why a keen and biting heat like 
that of horse-radish is specially suitable to 
the richness and tenacity of beef, though it 
would not be at all equally suitable to the 
richness of pork, which melts away, as it 
were, and becomes evanescent, offering too 
little resistance to so dominant an auxiliary 
flavour as that of horse-radish. But we, 
never saw equally clearly, till we read the 
great German’s treatise, why the traditional 
association of roast chicken and salad which 
prevails on the Continent has satisfied so 
completely the demands of the most highly 
educated palates of our century. English-, 
men usually associate salad with cold roast 
beef, a dish unknown abroad in any sense 
in which an Englishman understands the 
term,—and we still lean to the national 
rejudice. Tiefdenken defends his view, 
nowever, thus:—he subdivides flavours 
into those which may be called (1) abso-. 
lutely subsidiary and incapable of substan- 
tive existence, like condiments and faint 
vegetables ; (2) substantive-subsidiary, like 
|most of the stronger green vegetables (spi- 
| nach, for instance), i.e., those which though, 
on the whole, subsidiary, are on the verge 
of substantive flavours ; and (3) subsidiary- 
substantive, like potatoes, salad, and a few 
of the fainter species of white meats, such 
|as chicken, which, though on the whole sub- 
stantive, and capable of occupying, though 
not perfectly, a complete state of palate- 
consciousness, yet have so many lacunae of 
flavour in them as to be capable also of still 
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more perfect use in combination with other 
complementary flavours. Now he lays it 
down as a great canon that though the sub- 
stantive-subsidiary flavours always need 
combination with a flavour more substan- 
tive, and can never be reinforced by each 
other,— spinach, for instance, not being 
capable of any combination with artichoke 
or any other flavour of the substantive-sub- 
sidiary class, so as to form a complete state 
of palate-consciousness,—the subsidiary- 
substantive flavours, if of different orders, 
like a white meat and a vegetable, will coa- 
lesce perfectly into a single state of palate- 
consciousness, and this the more, if the dif- 
ference of order be so great that the white 
meat is best eaten hot, and the vegetable 
cold, or vice versa. 

Grant Tiefdenken’s theory, and his ex- 
planation is really admirable. But, after all, 
we must remember that bis theory is as yet 
only the induction of a profound and acute 
mind from a great number of facts presented 
to a sensitive and highly educated palate- 
consciousness. Why, if ‘liefdenken’s theory 
is true, do the most cultivated palates of 
England revolt from potato with fish,— 
which is precisely a case of the union of two 
subsidiary-substantive flavours of different 
orders? Why, again, would they revolt 
still more from a union of cold potato with 
hot fish, or hot potato with cold fish? We 
doubt if even Tiefdenken has yet completely 
exhausted the facts from which the induc- 
tion ought to be made. He has leaped to 
the universal, before completely exhausting 
the particular. Greatly as we respect him, 
we doubt if his theory of the true relation 
of vegetables to meats in the palate-con- 
sciousness, will be sustained by subsequent 
inquirers. We doubt even if his own ma- 
turest views will completely bear out his 
present theories. 





From The London Review. 
JOHN KEATS.* 


THE finest poetical instruction that Keats 
got was from Leigh Hunt, who tells us that 
no imaginative pleasure was left unnoticed 
by him and his friend, ‘‘ from the recollec- 
tion of the bards and patriots of old to the 
luxury of a summer rain at our windows or 
the clicking of the coal in winter time.” 
Hunt was exactly the sort of a man to ap- 
preciate Keats. His own intense sympa- 
thies with material beauty of all kinds led 
him to understand the fervour with which 
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Keats strove so constantly to kindle a fire 
of passion around everything that he saw or 
thought of. Through Hunt he became ac- 
quainted with Hazlitt, Shelley, Haydon, 
and Godwin, and the encouragement of such 
companionship did much to prompt him to 
efforts which he might have hesitated to 
make had he remained amongst the sur- 
roundings in which he was born. 

The author of the book before us, while 
approaching his task in a reverent spirit 
enough, appears to indulge in a niminy- 
sg criticism not altogether worthy of 

is subject. A great deal too much has 
been already said upon what is termed the 
slovenliness and incompleteness of what 
Keats has left us. Lord Houghton even 
says ‘* he did not escape the charge of sac- 
rificing beauty to supposed intensity, and of 
merging the abiding grace of his song in the 
passionate phantasies of the moment.” We 
prefer the ‘‘ passionate phantasies” to the 
‘abiding grace (whatever it means,) and 
simply because Keats himself. did best in 
following his own drift. Nor do we believe 
it to be true, as Lord Houghton again in- 
sists, that he was the worse for his love of 
Spenser and his introduction of phrases 
sanctioned by the usage of the author of 
“The Faérie Queen.” In touching those 
very words Keats felt all the more deepl 
the noble spirit of an age of poetry to me 
we look back with pride and affection. 
When he employs them he does so with a 
manifest justice and appreciation, and with 
a full knowledge of their picturesque and 
suggestive power. He cannot be accused 
of conceit in following this manner, when 
we find he bears himself so evenly under 
the rich burdens with which he decorated 
his verses. A poet may use any language 
which he can use gracefully and effectually, 
and it is a cant of criticism to look up 
phrases for him, as though it were a fine 
thing, so to speak, to see him working for 
our pleasure with one hand tied. 

A distinct characteristic of Keats’ poetry 
consists in his ability for selecting epithets 
brilliant with light and colour. Of course 
no poet is a poet without this accomplish- 
ment; but in Keats it was specially remark- 
able. Take this line : — 


** Oh! what a power has white simplicity !”’ 


The reader has only to pause for a moment 
over the vivid image awakened by the word 


‘* white ” here to see our meaning. It per- 
sonifies the idea of the line with a flash. 
Keats had in his mind the taste and feeling 
of a painter as well as of a poet, and this 
aided him in finding the expression he re- 
quired to complete the tone and finish of 
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his verses. That they were rugged or care- 
less we cannot fora moment believe. They 
are not set to common airs, or steeped in 
atmospheres which artists have: plenty of 
receipts for making, but they are polished 


to the mark of their own design, and their | 


abruptness is only the chromatic discord and 
involution of an artist who hovers in a short 
uncertainty above the point on which he is 
about to settle. Keats did not write for 
Rosa Matilda, for Grub-street, or for the 
rule-of-thumb judges. Neither did he aban- 
don himself to mysticism, although there 
were strong temptations in his way to do so. 
People talk currently of the difficulty of un- 
derstanding him. There is no such diffi- 
culty. The smallest sensibility for the real 
thing in poetry should be capable of detect- 
ing the music and the vast reach and thrill 
of Keats’ writing. To be sure, if minds 
are saturated with the drugged rhetoric of 
Byron, it is possible that they may be often 
deaf to Keats; but we hold that a man 


who can lay down ‘‘ Hyperion,” and not be | 
stirred into admiration for it, is only fit to | 


derive his enjoyment from verse from the 
penny readings of a mechanics’ institute. 
We have here a number of letters written 
by the poet to Haydon and others. There 
is nothing so forcible in them as the con- 
stant faith which he had in his mission to 
sing. ‘I find,” he says, in one place, ‘‘I 
cannot exist without poetry, without eternal 
poetry; I began with a little, but habit has 
made me a leviathan. I had become all in a 
tremble from not having written anything 
of late; the sonnet over leaf did me good 
—I slept the better last night for it; this 
morning, however, I am nearly as bad 
again.” Here was a constitutional temper- 
ament determining towards verse as a relief. 
We find constant expressions of a similar 
tendency. Such a disposition unfortunately 
does not win its way in the world of money. 
Keats had duns frequently at his gate, and 
at times he bore up with the infliction with 
fortitude enough. He wrote with great ease 
and fluency. During a visit he made toa 
Mr. Baily at Oxford, the latter had an op- 
portunity of noting his habits in this respect, 
of which he has left the following record :— 


**He wrote and I read —sometimes at the 
same table, sometimes at separate desks — from 


breakfast till two or three o’clock. He sat down | 


to his task, which was about fifty lines a day, 
with his paper before him, and apparently with 
as much ease as he wrote his letters. Indeed, 
he acted quite up to the principle he lays down, 
‘that if poetry comes not as naturally as the 
leaves of a tree, it had better not come at all.’ 
Sometimes he fell short of his allotted task, but 
not often, and he would make it up another day. 
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But he never forced himself. When he had fin- 
ished his writing for the day he usually read it 
over to me, and then read or wrote letters until 
we went out fora walk. It was in this summer 
that he first visited Siratford-on-Avon, and 
added his name to the thousands inscribed on 
Shakespeare’s walls.’’ 


Keats expressed rather strong views on the 
female question, and spoke bitterly of the 
women scribblers who, ‘‘ having taken a 
snatch or luncheon of litera scraps, set 
themselves up for towers of "Babel in lan- 
guages, ratios da in poetry, Euclids in ge- 
ometry, and everything in nothing.” 

It is pleasant to learn that Keats admired 
Wordsworth, and ‘‘ was never tired of read- 
ing the ‘Ode on Immortality.’” The two writ- 
ers were indeed widely apart in their modes 
of thinking and expressing themselves, yet 
it is not difficult to understand Keats’ ap- 

reciation of the one poem at least in which 

Vordsworth seems to flush with a rare pro- 
phetic instinct. With reference to his per- 
sonal habits, Keats was neither a dissipated 
| nor an exceedingly temperate man. If any- 
| thing, he enjoyed the world too much for 
his health. He possessed a nervous energy 
which gave him an appearance of strength ; 
and, indeed, it was strength, for it enabled 
him to trounce a butcher whom he saw beat- 
‘ing a small boy at Hampstead. But he was 
| not organically sound. His lungs were dis- 
eased, and Coleridge says that when he first 
met him, ‘a loose, slack, not well-dressed 
youth,” in a lane near Highgate, he re- 
/marked aside to Leigh Hunt, when he had 
' shaken hands with Keats, ‘‘ There is death 
in that hand.” We get a further description 
, of Keats from Mrs. Bryan Procter, who met 
him at Hazlitt’s lectures. This was before 
the delicacy of his constitution began to show 
|itself. ‘* His eyes were large, his hair au- 
burn; he wore it divided down the centre, 
and it fell in rich masses on each side his 
face; his mouth was full and less intellect- 
ual than his other features. His counte- 
nance lives in my mind as one of singular 
beauty and brightness — it had an expres- 
sion as if he had been looking on some glo- 
rious sight. The shape of his face had the 
squareness of a man’s, but more like some 
women’s faces I have seen, it was so wide 
over the forehead, and so small at the chin. 
He seemed in perfect health, and with life 
offering all things that were precious to 
him.” We have remarked on Keats’ pleas- 
ure in producing a melody in verse. This 
he did without regard for the strict rules of 
metre. Lord Houghton is of opinion that, 
in compassing his project, he often thus di- 
verted ‘‘ attention from the beauty of the 








thoughts and the force of the imagery.” 
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Yet we think he was successful enough to 
feel justified in making the experiment. 
The letters contained in the volume under 
notice are not, on the whole, comparable 
with those of men who were neither as great 
poets or as quick humorists as Keats. Po- 
etry became him better than prose, and he 
moved easier in it. Indeed, occasionally he 
resumes his natural habit of expression in 
corresponding with his friends; and to one 
John Reynolds he sends some amusing epis- 
tles inrhyme. The following note is from 
Haydon. It is amusingly marked with his 
style :— 


**My pear Keats, 

**T shall go mad! In a field at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, that belonged to Shakespeare, they 
have found a gold ring and seal, with the ini- 
tials W. S. and a true lover’s knot between. If 
this is not Shakespeare, who is it? A true 
lover’s knot! I saw an impression to-day, and 
am to have one as soon as possible. As sure as 
you breathe, and that he was the first of beings, 
the seal belonged to him. O Lord! 

** B. R. Haypon.”’ 


Keats took a more sensible view of this dis- 
covery than his enthusiastic correspondent, 
and hoped the seal was not ‘* Brummagem.” 
In return for his news, however, he sends 
Haydon some verses, the first batch of which 
concludes — 


** Then who would go 
Into dark Soho, 
And chatter with dark-haired critics, 
When he can stay 
For the new-mown hay, 
And startle the dappled crickets ? 
There’s a bit of doggerel ; you would like a bit 
of botheral ! 


** Where be you going, you Devon maid? 
And what haye you there in your basket ? 
Ye tight little fairy, just fresh from the dairy, 
Will ye give me some cream if I.ask it? 


**T love your hills and [love your dales 
And I love your flocks a-bleating ; 
But, oh, on the heather to lie together, 
With both our hearts a-beating ! 


**T’ll put your basket all safe in a nook, 
Your shawl I’ll hang on a willow ; 
And we will sigh in the daisy’s eye 
And kiss on a grass-green pillow.”’ 


Up to the time when Keats indulged in 
this sort of clever trifling, his mind appears 
buoyant and brisk enough. Indeed for a 
considerable period afterwards, he continued 
to correspond in a gay and cheerful mood: 
but at the close his life was dismal and 
clouded, though not uncheered by the af- 
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fection and care of those who knew him and 
loved him. : 

Athough Keats was not a brilliant letter- 
writer, he possessed a certain humour and 
freedom of style which often rendered his 
correspondence sufficiently marked and 
characteristic. What spoiled his mind, 
however, for such light work was the fierce 
earnestness which lay underneath everything 
he wrote, and which he was altogether un- 
able to control. The bubbles of fun upon 
the surface frequently indicated a hot and 
feverish nature below rather than a natural 
fresh spring of feeling. In fact, he was in- 
tensely and painfully self-conscious. He 


‘was constantly thinking of himself and what 


the world thought of him. Not only his 
heart was laid bare, but his very brain 
seemed uncovered to the attacks of critics ; 
and he shrank from their blows like one of 
those men whose skulls have imperfectly 
knitted, and who wince with a morbid ter- 
ror even at a threatening gesture. He 
strove to disarm his enemies by confessing 
his fear of them — now by loud challenges, 
now by abject admissions of incapacity, 
mingled incongruously with desperate avow- 
als of what he could do, and intended to 
do. Hehad no philosophic balance of mind 
whatever. He was unable to contemplate 
either failure or success with patience. His 
sympathies, too, drifted in an ominous fash- 
ion towards the saddest tragedies in the his- 
tory of literature. ‘‘ Endymion” was in- 
scribed to the memory of Chatterton. In 
his introduction to the same work he writes : 
‘** This may be speaking too presumptuously 
and may deserve a punishment; but no 
feeling man will be forward to inflict it; he 
will leave me alone with the conviction that 
there is not a fiercer hell than the failure of 
a great object.” There are people who have 
admired the brutal epigram of Byron, re- 
ferring to the supposed effect of a review 
upon Keats, and to them the above sentence 
will seem a proof that the epigram was true ; 
but Keats did not die of a Quarterly. With 
all his sensitiveness, he had the sustaining 
pride of a man of genius; and, although 
the general reception of his work might tell 
upon him, he could not but despise, although 
he might have felt, the splenetic blackguard- 
ism which it was then the fashion to call lit- 
erary opinions. It is impossible now to 
read with patience the coarse personalities 
of Wilson and his clique upon Treigh Hunt 
and his friends. In Blackwood appeared 
an article on Keats which has been seldom 
equalled for ignoble scurrility. The cir- 
cumstance of his having been brought up a 
surgeon inspires the writer with the remark 
that ‘‘ it is a better and a wiser thing to be 
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a starved apothecary than a starved poet; ” 
and he is told ‘* to go back to his gallipots.” 
Jeffrey, however, had the taste to discover 
the value of the new poet, though he was 
not very prompt in his declaration of it; 
and his criticism on ‘* Endymion,” when. it 
did come, was thickly sprinkled with those 
damnable qualifications which seem inter- 
posed between the work and the vision of 
the reviewer, especially for the purpose of 
exhibiting the power of the latter in cork- 
ing down enthusiasm. Jeffrey could not 
fully appreciate Keats. He was in truth a 
fine, though a narrow judge. Poetry, ac- 
cording to him, was an art well furnished 
with precedents. He had his rules and his 
statute laws on the subject. At the same 
time, his yellow spectacles and his plumb 
line did not altogether cause him to miss 
the beauties and the excellences of Keats. 
He concludes one notice of ‘* Endymion” 
in the following words, and the reader will 
observe the illiberal caution with which he 
introduces what would otherwise have been 
a frank, as well as a sincere compliment : — 
‘* We are very much inclined to add that 
we do not know any book which we would 
sooner employ as atest to ascertain whether 
any one had in him a native relish for poetry 
and a genuine sensibility to its intrinsic 
charm.” We must however say for Jeffrey 
that when he wrote he had not the assist- 
ance in his judgment of that public feeling 
for concentrated poetry which is now com- 
mon enough. In some respects his opinions 
of Keats are marked by great shrewdness 
and neatness of expression; but that is all. 
He was mechanical and scholarly, but never 
sought to reveal Keats; he was content to 
interpret and translate him with skill. This 
is one function of criticism, but it is neither 
the first nor the most satisfactory. With 
reference to Byron, it can only be said that 
as his opinion of Keats was contradictory, 
it is valueless; but it may also be said that 
some of his expressions towards Keats 
should never have been printed by those 
who would care to have his memory pro- 
tected from dislike. What are we to think 
of the chivalrous ‘‘ Childe Harold” writing 
to the editor of a review, ‘*‘ No more Keats, 
I entreat; flay him alive —if some of you 
don’t, I must skin him myself. There is no 
bearing the drivelling idiotism of the mani- 
kin.” Against this we can only put, for 
Byron’s sake, the following, addressed to 
Mr. Murray :— ‘* You know very well that 
I did not approve of Keats’ poetry, or 
a of poetry, or of his abuse of 
ope; but as' he is dead, omit all that is 


said about him in any MSS. of mine or pub- 


lication. His ‘ Hyperion’ is a fine monu- 
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ment and will keep his name.” He also re- 
marked, in connection with the ruffianly at- 
tack on Keats of which so much has been 
said, ‘*‘ I would not be the person who wrote 
that homicidal article for all the honour and 
glory in the world.” We may dismiss this 
worn theme by noting the manner in which 
Shelley avenged his friend in a verse which 
must Sa made the writer of the article 
writhe. 

Keats fell in love (your poet must have 
his grand passion), and asad story his love- 
story reads. Lord Houghton alludes with 
a becoming delicacy to the circumstances. 
‘* Where personal feelings of so profound a 
character are concerned, it does not become 
the biographer in any case to do more than 
indicate their effect on the life of his hero, 
and where the memoir so nearly approaches 
the times of its subject that the persons in 
question, or at any rate their near relations, 
may be still alive, it will at once be felt how 
indecorous would be any conjectural analy- 
sis of such sentiments, or indeed any more 
intrinsic record of them than is absolutely 
necessary for the comprehension of the real 
man.” We cannot, however, read Keats’ 
letters without a sensibility for the constant 
quivering affection, fed by a fancy which 
sought so far and wide for wherewithal to 
trick out the idealized woman. And it is 
with some relief in the lasting beauty and 
fitness of a pure love that we learn that the 
poet did not give his heart into the keeping 
of a fool. Keats’s health as well as cireum- 
stances made the prospect of a union hope- 
less. Lord Houghton, however, says of the 
lady of his choice — ‘‘ It is enough that she 
has preserved his memory with a sacred 
honour, and it is no vain assumption that to 
have aspired and sustained the one passion 
of this noble being has been a source of 
grave delight and earnest thankfulness 
through the changes and chances of her 
earthly pilgrimage.” All early deaths of 
men of promise read sadly, but there is 
something inexpressibly touching in the 
death of Keats to those who enter into the 
spirit of his poetry. His whole mind was 
surcharged with life —with the life of the 
earth. He vibrated to the movements not 
only of the world of people about him but 
to the material world, every flower of which 
affected him, not with the borrowed pathos 
of association, but with a sort of personal 
kinship and regard. He never would set 
an oak the task of talking or thinking a 
pretty love-idyll, but, in a far more pro- 
found sense, he would believe it to be con- 
stantly palpitating and brooding. The uni- 
verse to him was not contrived as a sort of 
theological orrery in order to instruct peo- 
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le in the Scriptures. Think of Keats writ- 
ing such a poem as the elegant and virtuous 
Mr. Addison’s ‘‘ Spacious Firmament on 
High”! He loved the world with an aching 
intense affection. He sent his soul back to 
the old Greek days and etherealized its 
clumsy decorations of woods and streams 
into creatures of air and light and sunshine, 
who symbolized nature fittingly. Yet Keats 
cannot be accused of paganism. There was 
that in his blood, indeed, which he could 
not help, but he had not the heartlessness 
or the drear fatalism of a pagan. All this 
tended to tie him to the ground, and there 
is no doubt he felt a bitter anguish when he 
knew that his life was to be contracted far 
within the common limits, The following 
passage of his biography shows how he took 
the first summons : — 


** One night, about eleven o’clock, Keats re- 
turned home in a state of strange physical ex- 
citement ; it might have appeared to those who 
did not know him one of fierce intoxication. He 
told his friend he had been outside the stage- 
coach, had received a severe chill, was a little 
fevered, but added, ‘I don’t feel it now.’ He 
was easily persuaded to go to bed, and as he 
leaped into the cold sheets, before his head was 
on the pillow, he slightly coughed, and said, 
‘That is blood from my mouth ; bring me the 
candle — let me see this blood.’ He gazed stead- 
fastly for some moments at the ruddy stain, and 
then looking in his friend’s face, with an ex- 
pression of sudden calmness never to be forgot- 
ten, said, ‘ I know the colour of that blood — it 
is arterial blood —I cannot be deceived in that 
colour ; that drop is my death-warrant. I must 
die.’ ’’ 


Although he recovered this attack, and 
many others, he never forgot the incident, 
and always looked upon it as an unmistaka- 


ble warning. Nevertheless it did not ma- 
terially impair his spirits, which were at 
times of a hectic brightness. He was ad- 
vised to go to Italy, and not before it was 
time. In his journey he suffered severely. 
The poor fellow wrote the following from 
Naples ; one almost shrinks from extracting 
it so full is it of pain and solitariness : — 
**T can bear to die — I cannot bear to leave 
her. Oh, God! God! God! .... My 
imagination is horribly vivid about her—I 
see her —I hear her. There is nothing in 
the world of sufficient interest to divert me 
from her for a moment Oh, that I 
could be buried near where she lives. . . . 
Iam afraid to write to her; to receive a 
letter from her, to see her handwriting, 
would break my heart ; even to hear of her 
anyhow —to see her name written would 
be more than I can bear.” And so on. 
Severn, who had accompanied Keats, 
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watched by his bedside constantly. By- 
and-by, so wearied became the sick man of 
his thoughts, so fretted and tortured, that 
he began to long for a release. Severn 
writes, ‘‘ He talks of the quiet grave as the 
first rest he can ever have.” He gave the 
line for his epitaph so well known, and he 
waited with great calmness now for the end. 
It came at last. ‘‘On the twenty-third, 
about four, the approaches of de:.th came 
on: ‘Severn — I—lift me up—I am dy- 
ing; I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened 
— be firm, and thank God it has come.’ I 
lifted him up in my arms. The phlegm 
seemed boiling in his throat, and increased 
until eleven, when he gradually sunk into 
death, so quiet that I still thought he slept.” 
Keats was buried in Rome, his grave sur- 
rounded with flowers, of which he had told 
Severn when dying he thought ‘the in- 
tensest pleasure he had received in life was 
in watching the growth of flowers.” To 
him Shelley raised the glorious monument 
of ‘* Adonais,” and, in a few years, next to 
the resting place of Keats was placed a 
tombstone inscribed with the name of Shel- 
ley. It is gratifying to think that the fame 
of both has now increased, and that their 
works have left an enduring and wholesome 
impress upon literature. They were emi- 
nently discoverers of poetry, as fearless and 
as self-sacrificing in their searches as the 
men who have braved the deserts of Africa 
and Australia. Their intellectual courage 
was their special characteristic. We may 
regret that Keats was not of stouter fibre ; 
we may deplore his fragile nature, but he 
has left the world in his debt, and it was 
not an over-kind world to him. He has 
supplied to English poetry — with others of 
his school —what it very much required, 
an element of pure esthetic beauty as apart 
from the beauty of sheer power and lofti- 
ness, or the beauty of proportion. Keats 
gave his readers the essence of poetry, and 
many of our modern writers have not failed 
to discover the value of this essence when 
diluted. He would have been more popu- 
lar, perhaps, had he mingled his rare ex- 
cellence with coarser materials, —had he 
tickled, in fact, those instincts and senti- 
ments which Byron was never above ap- 
pealing to. But he was ever faithful to art, 
and he has compassed at least in part the 
glorious designs which he so desired to 
manifest : — 


** He has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again.”’ 





